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THE GREAT SEAL. OF THE CHICKASAW NATION 


The replica of the Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation appear- 
ing in colors on the front cover of this winter issue of The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma is a reproduction of the original painting among others 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Museum of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society.1 This Chickasaw Seal shows a native warrior of 
ancient times, standing with two arrows in his right hand, a long 
bow in his left and a buckskin shield on his left shoulder. This 
design is significant in the history of the Chickasaws referred to 
in the records from the beginning of the historic period as a nation 
of warriors. 


The central device in the Great Seal, showing two arrows in 
the Indian warrior’s right hand, represented guard over the two 
phratries or divisions of Chickasaw tribal society. These divisions 
were known as the Koi and the Ishpani, given in English, respect- 
ively, as Panther (or Tiger) Phratry (from koi in the native lan- 
guage meaning ‘‘panther”’ or ‘‘tiger’’) ; and Spanish Phratry (from 
ishpant which some have translated as ‘‘Spanish’’). The Chicka- 
saws were governed by a hereditary ruler or chieftain, referred to 
as the ‘‘King,’’ from English colonial times, selected from the Ish- 
pani division in tribal society. There was also a tribal war chief 
who was often more influential and powerful in the councils than 
the ‘‘King.’’ The last Chickasaw ‘‘King’’ was named Ishtehotopa 
who came west with his people in the Removal, and died in the In- 
dian Territory in 1846. The last ‘‘War Chief’’ was the venerable 
Chief Tishomingo, who died on the way west and was buried near 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1838, at the age of 102 years. He was looked 
upon with deep affection and held in high regard by his tribesmen. 
The capital of the Chickasaw Nation West was named ‘‘ Tishomingo 
City’’ in 1856, honoring him in history as the last war chief of the 
old tribal regime in power before the Chickasaws purchased a home 
among the Choctaws, their cousin tribe, in the Indian Territory, 
and moved from Mississippi to this new country. The figure of the 
warrior in the Great Seal commemorated the courageous Chickasaw 
of old times, represented in the person and character of Chief Tisho- 
mingo. 


The Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation was provided by law 
in a constitution adopted by the Chickasaws in 1856, when they had 
separated from the Choctaws and organized under their own con. 
stitution and laws in the region lying west of the Choctaw line te 


1 The upper ray of the central star in the Oklahoma State Seal shows the 
warrior from the Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation. For further reference or 
the history of the Seal, see “Official Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes,” Chronicle. 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), pp. 361-63. 


Home of Governor Cyrus Harris, Chickasaw Nation, near Mili 
Creek, early 1870’s. 


Home of Governor Douglas H. Johnston, erected in 1895. This 
old residence, known as the “White House of the Chickasaw Nation,” 
still stands on its original site at Emet, in Johnston County. 


i 


Douglas H. Johnston, last Gov- 
ernor of the Chickasaw Nation, 
1902-1939. 


Dougherty “Winchester” Colbert, 
second Governor of Chickasaw Na- 
tion, 1866. 


Cyrus Harris, first Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation, 1857. 


Edmond Pickens, Chickasaw 
leader and Delegate to Washington, 
1866. 
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the 98th Meridian. When the manuscript of the constitution and 
laws was sent to Louisiana to be printed, it was lost on the way, 
necessitating the adoption of another draft of the documents. The 
law providing an official seal and its use is found in the constitu- 
tien adopted in ‘‘Convention at Camp Harris,’’? August 16, 1867, 
under Article V, Executive Department, Section 10 and 11, respect- 
ively, as follows: 


““There shall be a seal of this Nation, which shall be kept by the 
Governor and used by him officially; and shall be called ‘The Great 
_ Seal of the Chickasaw Nation.’ 


“All commissions shall be in the name and by the authority of 
the Chickasaw Nation, and be sealed with the Great Seal, signed by 
the Governor, and attested by the National Secretary.”’ 


The impress of the Great Seal is seen on official papers out of 
Governor Cyrus Harris’ office in 1872, showing the Indian warrior 
with the arrows in his right hand and a bow in his left, but there 
_ is no copy of a law of the Chickasaw Nation available at this writing 
_ which describes this design. 


2 The Chickasaw constitution adopted in 1867 remained in effect 
_ uutil Oklahoma became a state in 1907, which closed the government 
_ of this Indian nation. The constitution provided a ‘‘Bill of Rights,’”’ 
“Rights of Suffrage,’’ three departments of government—legisla- 
4 tive, executive and judicial—and special provision for ‘‘Public 
_ KEdueation.’’ ‘‘Article V, Executive Department,’’ Section 1 pro- 
_ vided: ‘‘The Supreme Executive power of this Nation shall be vested 
- in a Chief Magistrate, who shall be styled ‘Thé Governor of the 
_ Chickasaw Nation.’’’ This was a departure from the constitutions 
and laws of the other Indian governments in the Indian Territory, 
in which the chief executives were styled ‘‘Principal Chief.’’ The 
first governor of the Chickasaw Nation, elected under the constitu- 
tion adopted in 1856 was Cyrus Harris (1856-58), who was followed 
in office by Dougherty (or ‘‘Winchester’’) Colbert, elected 1862-66 
} as the second governor. The last Governor of the Chickasaw Nation 
elected to this office was Douglas H. Johnston who continued in the 
_ office until his death (1939), in the settlement of original tribal 
' properties and claims before the United States. The present Chick- 
- asaw Governor is Floyd E. Maytubby appointed to this office by 
_ President Franklin D. Roosevelt, beginning in 1939. The Oklahoma 
_ State Constitution adopted in 1907 provided the organization of 
t present Johnston County, named for the Chickasaw Governor, 

Douglas H. Johnston, with Tishomingo as the County Seat, where 
_ the last Chickasaw capitol building still serves as the County Court 
: House. On this same site, the first brick capitol building of the 
_ Chickasaw Nation had been erected in 1858. 


This same year four boarding schools were in operation, sub- 
stantial buildings having been erected by the Nation, and the schools 
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opened in 1851 and 1852, under the supervision of different Prot- 
estant mission boards: Chickasaw Manual Labor School for boys 
(Methodist) about three miles southeast of Tishomingo City; Wa- 
panucka Institute for girls (Presbyterian), site about five miles 
northwest of present Wapanucka, Johnston County; Bloomfield 
Academy for girls (Methodist), site about five miles southwest of 
Achille, Bryan County; and Colbert Institute for boys and girls 
(Methodist), located at Perryville, about five miles south of present 
McAlester, Pittsburg County. 


The Chickasaw people have the distinction of bearing the same 
name as it was given in the narratives of the De Soto Expedition 
that discovered one of the villages of the tribe in 1540, in what is 
now Polk County, Tennessee. The name in these narratives is given 
Chicaca or Chicaza. The great John Wesley on his visit to Georgia 
in 1736, gave the name Chickasaw, the approved form. The tribe was 
a part of the Choctaw before its discovery, and the language of the 
two is the same except for a few dialectal expressions. The Choctaws 
called this cousin tribe Chikasha, an abbrevaiation of the phrase 
chikkih aschachi, signifying ‘‘they left as a tribe not a very great 
while ago,’’ from the old Choctaw expression chikkih, ‘‘not a very 
great while ago,’’ and aschachi, in the plural sense referring to a 
group or tribe. In those days, the Chickasaw country included 
large parts of present Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. English traders had met the Chickasaws by 1700, and James 
Adair was living among them in 1744 when he was writing his book 
describing their life and customs, published as History of the Am- 
erican Indians (London, 1775) .? 


The Chickasaw remained allied with the English interests dur- 
ing colonial times to the end of the American Revolution. The great 
victories in battle against De Soto’s forees in 1541, and in the Battie 
of Actia (present Lee County, Mississippi) against the French and 
Choctaw allied forces in 1736, justified the later reputation of the 
Chickasaws as fighting men. The names of traders besides that of 
James Adair, listed in the records of the British Colonial Office 
at London in 1766, include Michael Cheadle, James Colbert, Benja- 
min Sealy, William Kemp, and William James. These men and 
others—Thomas Love, John Mchish, E. Pickens—reported as British 
loyalists in the period of the American Revolution married among 
the Chickasaws, and became the progenitors of families well known 
in the history of the nation in the Indian Territory. 


_2The following are sources for Chickasaw history: James H. Malone, The 
Chickasaw Nation (Louisville, 1922); Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 
1932) and Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934); John R. Swanton, “Social and 
Religious Beliefs and Usages of the Chickasaw Indians,” 44th Annual Report, Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol. (Washington, 1928); Muriel H. Wright, 4 Guide to the Indian 
Tribes of Oklahoma, (Norman, 1951). 
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Last Capitol of the Chickasaw Nation, erected 
in 1898, at Tishomingo. 


First Chickasaw Capitol at Tishomingo, erected of brick in 1858. 


(Cupola not visible in this print from old photograph in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society Museum.) 
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The last of the Chickasaw country in Mississippi and Alabama 
was ceded to the United States to be sold in public sale, the pro- 
ceeds to be credited as a trust fund for the Nation under the super- 
vision of the Federal Government, by the terms of the Chickasaw 
Treaty of Pontotoc in 1832. The sum of $530,000 was applied out 
of these funds for the purchase from the Choctaws of the right of 
settlement and citizenship in the Choctaw Nation by an agreement 
made in a treaty at Doaksville in 1837. The Chickasaw District, 
western part of the Choctaw country, was organized for their bene- 
fit under the Choctaw constitution and laws. Isaac Alberson, 
Edmund Pickens, Benjamin and Henry Love, Pitman Colbert, 
Holmes Colbert, and Jackson Kemp were prominent Chickasaw 
leaders before the Treaty of 1855, that provided for the separation of 
the Chickasaws from the Choctaws and the right to organize their 
own government. Edmund Pickens had served as Chief of the Chick- 
asaw District, Choctaw Nation, in 1848; he was one of the Chickasaw 
delegates who signed the Treaty of 1855 at Washington, and later 
was one of the Chickasaw delegates who signed the treaty of alliance 
with the Confederate States in behalf of the Nation. A county was 


- named for Edmund Pickens when the Chickasaw Nation was divided 


into four counties and their boundaries established by the Chickasaw 
Legislature in 1859: Pickens, Pontotoc, Tishomingo, and Panola 
counties. Pickens covered the widest area lying between the Washita 


- and the Red rivers to the 98th Meridian or western line of the Na- 


tion. This old county is now included in nine counties and_ parts 


of counties in Oklahoma, and was noted many years before state- 


hood for its fine farms and ranches in the Washita and Red river 
valleys and the Arbuckle Mountains. Panola (‘‘Cotton’’) County 
lay in the western part of present Bryan County and a narrow strip 
of Johnston County, the smallest of all the counties in the Nation. 
The rich country south of the Island Bayou, along Red River in 
Panola County was the location of large cotton plantations owned 
by the Loves, the Colberts and Isaac Alberson, beginning in the 


_ 1840’s. Here, too, Chickasaw girls were educated for two-thirds of 


a century at old Bloomfield Academy which had been named by the 
early missionaries for the beautfiul, flowering prairies of Panola 
County. 

Many of the old records in Oklahoma bear the impress of the 
Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation, recalling the history of the 
courageous Indian people briefly reviewed here. 


—The Editor 
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JESSIE ELIZABETH RANDOLPH MOORE 
OF THE CHICKASAW NATION 


By Muriel H. Wright 


Oklahoma has lost one of its best loved and revered pioneer 
women in the passing of Mrs. Jessie R. Moore. Proud of her Chicka- 
saw ancestry and the people of the Indian Territory that was her 
birthplace eight-five years ago, Mrs. Moore was known far and 
wide over the state for her devotion and her contributions to the 
history of Oklahoma, which all hold in high regard. By chance, this 
issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma commemorates her life since it 
still carries her name among the officers and members of the Board 
of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, her name and title, 
‘Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer,’’ having appeared in every issue 
of The Chronicles since the second number of Volume 1 published 
in October, 1921, a period of exactly thirty-five years to the time of 
her passing on October 7, 1956. This is a unique record in the annals 
of Oklahoma, now beginning its Semi-Centennial of Statehood, for 
her contributions to public life made her one of this State’s lead- 
ing women in its development as well as a guiding spirit in the 
attainments and the growth of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
These words in review merely indicate the fine executive ability 
and staunch loyalty that were hers yet her talents lay in her incisive 
mind and her choice of words in expressing her thoughts. 


Mrs. Moore was a poet at heart, even her recent contribution 
“‘The Five Great Indian Nations,’’ the part played by the Chicka- 
saw, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seminole and Creek in behalf of the Con- 
federacy in the War between the States, that appeared in The 
Chronicles (Autumn, 1951) was poetic expression in its summary. 
Her ‘‘Lines Written on an Indian Face’’ will long be remembered 
as a prose poem with these words in a closing paragraph: ‘‘Your 
face has given me a message of Old Indian Territory—the glory of 
her days, a breath of the past from across the river of Lethe—of 
sorrow, and joy, and sweet life.’’ 


Jessie Elizabeth Randolph Moore, a daughter of William Col- 
ville Randolph and his wife, Sarah Ann (Née Tyson) Randolph was 
born in Panola County, Chickasaw Nation, near the home of her 
grandmother, Mrs. Charlotte Love Tyson Coffee, in the Coffee’s 
Bend country in what is now Southwestern Bryan County, Oklahoma. 
Mrs. Coffee (née Charlotte Love) was of the prominent Chickasaw 
family of Loves for whom Love County was named at the time of the 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention ; and was the daughter of Henry 
and Sarah (or Sally) Love, the great grandparents of Mrs. Moore, 
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who lived in Mississippi and were the parents of seven children - 
before the removal of the Chickasaws to the Indian Territory.! 
Henry Love was an influential tribal leader, a signer of the Treaty 
of 1834 in Washington, D. C., as a Chickasaw delegate sent from 
Mississippi to the National Capital, and served as member of the 
Chickasaw Commission in charge of tribal business for many years. 
The daughter, Charlotte, married James Tyson, a native of North — 
Carolina, in Mississippi, and after coming west to this country in 1844, 
the young couple made their home near Fort Washita where their 
daughter, Sarah Tyson, married William Colville Randolph, a native 
of Virginia and a son of Isham Randolph of Roanoke. 


3 William Colville Randolph served as an officer in the Confed- 
erate Army, under General Douglas H. Cooper, commander of the 
Confederate Indian forces in the Indian Territory during the War 
between the States. As a successful cattleman, Mr. Randolph moved 
his family in 1874, to the White Bead Hill region north of the Washita 
in what was then Pontotoc County, Chickasaw Nation, where he was 
a neighbor to some ten other intermarried Chickasaw-white families 


. 
#. 
4 that settled there at the same time, all of whom established homes 
* 


: 


_ and ranches. The log schoolhouse built on the Randolph ranch was 
the first school attended by the daughter, Jessie Elizabeth. The 
family moved a few years later to Gainesville, Texas, where she went 

_ to school, and still later was sent to St. Xavier Academy at Denison, 

and then to Kidd’s Seminary at Sherman, subsequently known as 

4 Kidd-Key College, the Alma Mater for the daughters of many prom- 

inent families from the Indian Territory. 


The Randolphs returned to the ranch in the Chickasaw Nation 
- where their daughter Jessie, was a charter member of the Presby- 
_ terian Church first organized at White Bead Hill in 1886. She taught 
_ ayear in Pierce Institute, a Methodist school established in the com- 
- munity (1884), before her marriage in 1889 at Pauls Valley, to E. 
- M. Moore of an old southern family of Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Moore made their home on a ranch south of Purcell for ten years, 
after 1890, during which he served for a time as U. S. Deputy Mar- 
- shal of the District. Mr. Moore died in 1925. In 1901, they had 


| lHenry Love, his wife (Sarah or “Sally” Love) and his brother Benjamin 
Love (and his wife, Lotty) were members of the Martyn Mission Presbyterian 
Church established among the Chickasaws in Mississippi. Martyn Mission was lo- 
cated 60 miles northwest of Monroe Mission which was 24 miles west of Cotton 
Gin Port, Mississippi, Monroe having been established in 1821 by the Rev. Thomas 
C. Stuart, under the auspices of the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Mrs. Sarah Love was the first of the family that joined the Martyn Mis- 
sion Church on March 22, 1828. Her husband, Henry Lové, was received into 
membership on August 23, 1828, and on the following day their six children were 
baptized: Amanda, John, Elvira, Overton, Charlotte and Frances. On April 30, 1831, 
their infant son, David, was baptized at Martyn Mission, The Presbyterian Mission 
stations among the Chickasaws had been transferred to the American Board of 

_ Commissioners for Foreign Missions in December, 1827, to be more closely affiliated 
with the missions among the Choctaws.—E. T. Winston, “Father Stuart” and the 
Monroe Mission (Meridian, Miss., 1927). 


~ 


o 


Weary 
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moved to Pauls Valley where Mrs. Moore was a leader for many years 
in club, civic and church life. She was president of the Pauls Valley 
Alternate Saturday Club, and a member of the Eastern Star. She 
remained a member of the First Presbyterian Church—the old 
White Bead Presbyterian Church that had been moved to Pauls 
Valley—, in which she taught a Sunday School class.. Members 
of this class, among them Mac Q. Williamson, now Attorney General 
of Oklahoma, still remember and praise Mrs. Moore as a wonderful 
teacher and Christian leader. 


In 1914, Mrs. Moore was appointed Deputy Supreme Court 
Clerk, with the office in Oklahoma City, the State capital. She 
studied law and was admitted to the Bar in 1923. The following 
year, she was appointed Assistant Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections for Oklahoma. She was nominated in the Democratic 
primaries in 1926, as candidate for Clerk of the State Supreme 
Court, and won by a handsome majority in the statewide elections, 
the second woman in Oklahoma history elected to a State office. At 
the end of her term of office at the beginning of the nationwide 
depression, Mrs. Moore was appointed to head the Women’s Division 
of: Emergency Relief in Oklahoma County. In this work, she ini- 
tially planned and organized the entire set-up for this Emergency 
Relief on a statewide basis, her plan of organization for Oklahoma 
being adopted and put into force on a nationwide scale by the Federal 
Government in 1933. Active as a leader in the Democratic Party, 
she headed the Indian organization of the Party in the campaign 
for the election of Governor Robert 8. Kerr in 1942. She was elected 
in both 1940 and 1944 as Presidential Elector from Oklahoma, and 
made the trip to Washington in the duties of this office in the elec-~ 
tion of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


For her outstanding contributions in both private and public 
life, Mrs. Moore was inducted into membership in the ‘‘Oklahoma 
Hall of Fame’’ by the Oklahoma Memorial Association in its annual 
Statehood Day Banquet on November 16, 1937. At the time of her 
passing last year, she had been a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society consecutively for thirty-seven 
years, except a very few times always present at the meetings of the 
Board in this long period. 


Mrs. Moore was a member of the Chickasaw Council for many 
years both during the office of the late Governor Douglas H. Johnston, 
of the Chickasaw Nation and that of the present Governor, Floyd 
Maytubby. Her Jast great pleasure and honor, in the Indian his- 
torical interests was when she served as an official representative of 
the Chickasaw Nation in the ceremonies at Memphis, Tennessee, 
dedicating the newly formed ‘‘Chickasaw Wing of the United States 
Air Force’’ on September 26, 1954. She made the flight to Memphis 
in a special plane for the event, with other members of the Chickasaw 
Governor’s party. Her report on these ceremonies at Memphis to- 


JESSIE ELIZABETH RANDOLPH MOORE 
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gether with some notes on Chickasaw history was published in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma for Summer, 1955, a significant contribu- 
tion to the history of this Indian nation. 


After an illness of more than a year, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore passed 
away in October, 1956, at the McCurdy Memorial Hospital at Pur- 
cell. She is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Roy Rockwood (née 
Imogene Moore) of Wayne, Oklahoma; one grandson, Lewis Rock- 
wood, a graduate of the University of Oklahoma; and one great-grand- 
daughter, besides nephews and many relatives in the Love family. 
Burial was made in the old White Bead Cemetery west of Pauls 
Valley, beside the graves of her children who had died many years 
ago. Funeral services for Mrs. Moore were held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Pauls Valley, during which Mr. Haskell Paul, 
of the pioneer Paul family of that City, gave her tribute from the 
memories of her fellow citizens and host of old friends. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from Mr. Paul’s remarks: : 


JESSIE RANDOLPH MOORE 
1871-1956 


We have assembled today to render honor and pay a last tribute to 
Jessie Randolph Moore, one of Oklahoma’s heroic women. The meeting 
place in The First Presbyterian Church at Pauls Valley is most appropriate 
for such an occasion for Mrs. Moore was the last survivor of the charter 
members of this church which, according to her own words, was first 
organized in the year 1886 at Whitebead Hill and moved the following 
year to Pauls Valley ...... It is here that Mrs. Moore was first recog- 
nized for the great character she was, later to be appreciated by all the 
people of Oklahoma. Courage, generosity, humility and a strong intellect 
were some of her attributes..... 


Mrs. Moore was always proud of her Chickasaw blood, as much so 
as she was of her paternal ancestry. She requested that at her last rites 
her pall bearers should be selected from persons of Chickasaw descent. 
Each of her pall-bearers, today, at this service are Chickasaws, and in- 
cluded among them are Honorable Floyd Maytubby, Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation, and Mr. Justice Earl Welch of the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court. 


We people of Pauls Valley loved Mrs. Moore and revere her memory 
for the wonderful person she was in private life when she lived here and 
as we knew her..... Concerning her private life, I must say I was 
quite young when Mrs. Moore moved from Pauls Valley. I remember her 
though when I was a very small boy and, of course, I knew her in later 
years. But concerning her private life here at Pauls Valley I requested 
my mother, Victoria Paul, who knew her for almost sixty years to 
characterize Jessie Moore for me. This is what she said: 

“She was in every part a lady. She could look the world in the face 
with a clear conscience. In all the years I knew her I never heard her 
speak, even once, any evil of anyone; and she was a friendly woman. She 
visited the sick, no matter if they had a contagious disease, and would 
stay and help if they needed her and carry food if they needed it, which 


was often the case in early times.” 
What a wonderful tribute that is for one old pioneer to extend to 
another. 
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Henry Van Dyke, the author who was himself an octogenarian, once 
said: 
“Four things one must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow man sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
And trust in God and Heaven securely.” 


The old friends of Jessie Moore and the people here in Pauls Valley 
_ feel that her entire life is an inspirational example of Van Dyke’s great 
rule of human conduct..... 


: 


“a 
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MISSIONARY TOUR IN THE CHICKASAW NATION 
AND WESTERN INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Reverend Hilary Cassal* 


INTRODUCTION 


The first permanent Catholic Institution in Oklahoma was The Sacred 
Heart Monastery, founded in the Pottawatomie Nation, in the year 1877. 
Tt was aptly termed “The Cradle of Catholicity” in Oklahoma, by the late 
Very Reverend Urban de Hasque the historian of Catholic Missions in 
Oklahoma, in a series of articles on the early church published in 1928.1 


Sacred Heart was the residence of Father Isidore Robot, O. 8S. B., the 
first Prefect Apostolic of the Indian Territory, and of a community of 
Benedictine Fathers, who by their educational work at Sacred Heart 
College and their missionary activities, extended Christian civilization to 
all sections of the Indian Territory. 


The Reverend Father Hilary Cassal, O. 8S. B., was born in France in 
1848, became a Secular Priest in 1872, joined the Benedictine Order in 1879 
and came to Sacred Heart Monastery, Indian Territory, on September 
15, 1884. His first charge was that of missionary to the outlying western 
Army posts and stations. 


In 1925, Father de Hasque, on a research visit to Sacred Heart Abbey, 
expressed regret that so little had been written about the early history of 
Catholic missionaries in Oklahoma. It was then that Father Hilary put into 
his hands a copy book containing his hand-written relation of a missionary 
tour of the western military posts, made in 1885. Realizing its historical 
value, Father de Hasque asked permission to transcribe the manuscript. 
It was obtained in writing only four years later after Father Hillary had 
been transferred to the Monastery of Montebello, California. But at that 
time the cahier left at Sacred Heart could not be located. However, after 
Father Hilary’s death on October 7, 1930, at the age of 82, another search 
was instituted. The orginal manuscript was finally discovered, transcribed, 
and is preserved now at St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Father Hillary’s account of his missionary experiences follows. 
—Velma Nieberding 


* A transcript of Reverend Father Hilary Cassal’s Journal of his missionary 


Tour in the Indian Territory in 1885 was contributed by Mrs. Velma Nieberding 
for publication in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Mrs. Nieberding has also supplied 
the “Introduction” for this article here presented and some of the footnotes indi- 
cated with her initials “V.N.” Other footnotes throughout the article are by the 
Editor —Ed. : 
1Dr. Urban de Hasque, “Early Catholic, History,” The Southwest Courier, 
1928, (Oklahoma City). The site of Sacred Heart Mission is 2 miles east of Asher 


in Pottawatomie County.—V.N. 
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Tour In [npIAN Territory, 1885 

From Sacred Heart to Johnsonville.2 The first trip 1 made in 
the Indian Territory was in 1885. I started from the Sacred Heart — 
mission Oct. 1st and returned Oct 31st. Rt. Rev. Father Isidore 
Robot gave me letters of introduction for the commanding officers 
of Ft. Sill and Ft. Reno, which I was to visit on my trip. An old 
military ambulance, heavy but comfortable, two mules (Kate and 
Katy), an Indian driver, Pete Wano, constituted my outfit. Good 
Father Felix, our cellarer, saw to the provision boxes for our 
spiritual and corporal needs. Vestments, chalice, candles, wine, 
altar breads, were carefully packed in the mass box. In the other, 
the mess box, he put bread, bacon, coffee, tea, sugar, etc. We were 
well taken care of. 

Our first stop was at Johnsonville on the other side of the S. 
Canadian river. There we met a half-breed who inquired about our 
errands. When he learned that I was a priest, he took me to his 
house and his wife showed me her little new-born baby, asking me 
to baptise it. She was a Catholic. I opened my mass box and found 
everything I needed, except the ritual—good Father Felix had 
forgotten to include it with the vestments. 

We drove as far as White Bead hill where Mr. Garvin was 
kind enough to lend us a pony. Then Pete, the Indian driver, 
rode back to the mission to fetch the missing book. In less than 24 
hours he returned with the ritual. A ride of sixty miles. ‘‘That is 


2 “Johnsonville” was named for Montford Johnson, a prominent rancher of the 
Chickasaw Nation, whose wife was a Catholic. The Johnsons were well known for 
their hospitality which was always extended to missionary priests who were travel- 
ing to and from the Potawatomie Reservation, now included in Pottawatomie County, 
Oklahoma. The interesting history of Johnsonville located near present Byars, Mc- 
Clain County, dates back to the establishment of old Camp Arbuckle, the site of 
which is about one mile northwest of the Johnsonville community. Camp Arbuckle 
was established by Captain R. B. Marcy, Fifth Infantry, in 1850, and was occupied 
as a temporary military post until the location of the post was moved about fifty 
miles southwest to Wildhorse Creek where it became well known in the history 
of the Indian Territory as Fort Arbuckle. A post office called “Johnson” was estab- 
lished at Johnsonville, with William W. Walker as postmaster October 5, 1876, and 
except for a short period was continuously operated until after 1907 when Okla- 
homa became a state (George H. Shirk, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 2, Summer 1948, and “The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” ibid., Vol. XXVII, 
No. 3—Autumn, 1949. 

3 The “Mr. Garvin” mentioned here by Father Cassal was Samuel J. Garvin 
for whom Garvin County, Oklahoma, was named at the time of the Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1906-07. He was a native of Kentucky who had come to 
Fort Arbuckle soon after the Civil War period, and married a Choctaw girl, the 
daughter of Sam Muncrief who was a well known cattleman living in this vicinity 
in the Chickasaw Nation. In 1889, Mr. Garvin purchased the mercantile interests of 
James Rennie at White Bead Hill, and soon afterward established branch trading 
stores at Paoli and Beef Creek (present Maysville, Garvin County). Mr. James 
Rennie had been appointed postmaster at White Bead Hill when this post office 
was reopened on January 15, 1877, having been closed for a month. The first post 
office at White Bead Hill had been established on May 5, 1876, with Albert Smith as 


postmaster; the name of the post office was ch dt hi j 
es Ghee, e was changed to White Bead on spare 26, 
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a fine pony’’ is all he said. I thanked him and Mr. Garvin and we 
started for Erin Springs, a distance of twelve miles from White 


- Bead. 


Erin Springs. A nice little town located near the Washita river 
—the home of Mr. Murray, a wealthy cattleman.4 He had fenced 
in over 20,000 acres of land. Some of his renters being Catholic 
I stayed there two days to celebrate Mass and to administer the 
Sacraments. I heard six confessions, baptised two children and 


preached. The step-daughter of Mr. Murray (Anita) received the 


Sacraments but Mrs. Murray could not, being still a Gentile. She re- 
ceived instructions however, and a year later, baptism. Ever since 
she has proven herself to be a sincere and practical member of our 
church. One of her sons, Frank, a pupil of our school, was baptised 
and made his first Communion at Sacred Heart. The other son, John, 
died unfortunately after being thrown from his horse. I met at 
Erin Springs two daughters of Dr. Shirley of Anadarko. One was 
married to R. Fryrear, a cattleman, the other was the wife of a 


_ storekeeper called Clayton.® 


4This was Frank Murray, a native of Ireland, who owned a store at this lo- 
cation. The first post office established here was named “Edgewood” on March 15, 
1875, with Emmett McCaughey as postmaster; the name of Edgewood was changed 
to “Erin Springs” on November 3, 1875, with Thomas S. Grant as post master. Mr. 
Grant purchased the government improvements at Fort Arbuckle for $75.00 when 
the old post was abandoned, and his descendants still own the site in Oklahoma. 
Frank Murray, born in Ireland in 1832, came to America at the age of 18; from 
New Orleans, he made his way to Sherman, Texas, and thence to Fort Washita 
where he was employed as the U. S. mail carrier to Fort Arbuckle in the 1850's. 
He served as foragemaster in the Union Army during the Civil War, at the close of 
which he settled at Pauls Valley. He was married to Mrs. Alzira McCaughey 
Powell on April 30, 1871, who was the daughter of John McCaughey, a native of 
Treland, and his wife (née Sophie Dibrell) who was of Choctaw descent in the 
noted Folsom family of the Choctaw Nation. Mrs. Frank Murray had attended 
Mississippi Female Seminary in Mississippi, and at the age of eighteen, had married 


‘William Powell, a native of Ireland, who died not long afterward leaving his young 


wife with an infant daughter, Anita Powell, who became the wife of Lewis Lindsay, 
for whom Lindsay, Oklahoma, was named. Frank Murray, successful as a cattle- 
man and in farming operations, erected a handsome residence, in 1883, where 
Father Cassal visited on his tour of the region. “Erin Springs” was named for Erin 
Murray, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Murray, who graduated from St. Xavier 
Academy at Denison, Texas. 

5 Dr. John Shirley, a native of Ireland, went to Texas after his marriage to 
Jane Patillo of Dardanelle, Arkansas, and was employed as U. S. Government 
physician at Fort Concho, Texas, and thence came to Fort Arbuckle, Indian Terri- 
tory, where he also served the Wichita Agency Indians near Fort Cobb, established 
1859. He later engaged in the trading business with government contracts both at 
Fort Cobb and Fort Sill after that post was established in 1869, subsequently mak- 
ing his home at Cherokee Town on the Washita River. At this site, about 2% 
miles s. e. of present Pauls Valley, Garvin County, Dr. Shirley erected the first 
bridge on the Washita. When the first post office was established at Cherokee 
Town on August 17, 1874, he was appointed the postmaster. He died suddenly of 
ptomaine poisoning at Anadarko, Indian Territory, and was buried at Phantom 
Hill, near Pauls Valley. His daughter Kate, who married R. Fryrear, a cattleman 
in this vicinity, died in Oklahoma City in 1956 where she had lived with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Nora Agnes Eggleston, for the past several years. 
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Rush Springs.6 Twelve miles from Erin Springs I stopped 
with a Catholic family called Coyle. The wife had taught school 
at Erin Springs where she had the name of a ‘‘No. One Catholic.’ 
She was that. I said Mass at her house and instructed her boys in ~ 
catechism. In the afternoon she and her stepdaughter, Mary, took 
‘me to a neighboring farm occupied by the Callaghans. They had 
six children and none was baptised yet. Mrs. Coyle offered to stand 

_as godmother for them, but it was not an easy matter to settle. One 
of the boys refused to be baptised and hid himself under the bed; 
one of the smaller girls cried and ran off. Finally I sueceeded in 
baptising the oldest girl who was about ten years old. Next came 
one of the boys, who refused however, to swallow the salt.’ He spit 
it out with disgust. Then I gave each one a fine apple—Mr. Garvin 
had given me a sack-full of them. As soon as the other children 
saw the apples they all came to be baptised. That is how I solved the 
difficulty—Adam and Eve’s story and love of apples. 


Alex (Washita). Near the river is a pretty large store and 
postoffice called Alex. Near Alex’s store lives a rich cattleman 
ealled Fitzpatrick.® He is a Catholic and an Irishman from Weather- 
ford. When I arrived at his place I found him in a bad humor. 
Later on I was told that his son had been arrested, put in jail at 
Ft. Smith, Ark., and that Judge Parker had threatened to hang 
the son. The poor father felt very miserable over it. When I men- 
tioned to him the object of my visit he said he could not assist at 
Mass the next morning nor prepare himself for Communion. ‘‘T 
have to be at Fort Smith tomorrow at 10 A. M. tomorrow’’ he said, 
‘““Yon must excuse me, Father.’’ 


When I heard that he tried to absent himself just when I 
arrived to say Mass for him and his family, I felt a little sore so 
I decided promptly to push eight miles farther and to give my 
services to another Catholic family who had eight children at 
our school. ‘‘So long Mr. Fitzpatrick’’ I said ‘‘I will come to see 
you some other time’’ and I left his house, although the old man 
seemed to be rather disappointed at my sudden departure. 


6 Hobart D. Ragland, History of Rush Springs (Rush Springs, 1952). 

‘ 7 Salt, mentioned so often in the Bible, is used in the Catholic ritual of bap- 
tism in a symbolic manner to add savour to the graces bestowed by baptism. The 
priest says, “Receive the salt of wisdom. May it be for you an assurance of God’s 
favor unto life everlasting.”—V.N. 

8 “The Fitzpatrick family seems to have been the first white settlers in Stephens 
County, coming over from Fort Arbuckle. One of them settled immediately after 
the Civil War on Fitzpatrick Creek near the present location of Lake Duncan. His 
father moved from Fort Arbuckle to a point about one miles east of Duncan about 
1868, and put in a store at that point on the Chisholm Trail”.—J. G. Clift, “Notes 
on the Early History of Stephens County,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XX, 
No. 1 (March, 1942); and ibid., “The First Dairy Herd on the Chisholm Trail,” 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1956). Alex post office, Chickasaw Nation, was estab- 
lished on December 2, 1885, with William V. Alexander as postmaster (Shirk, op. 
cit.). Fitzpatrick Creek east of Duncan in Stephens County perpetuat.s the name 
of this pioneer family in this part of Oklahoma. 


25 
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I was heartily welcomed by the Huntleys who lived on the 
beautiful creek, named Rush Creek. The waters were as clear 
as crystal and flowed abundantly on their ranch. Half a mile from 
Hentleys lived another Catholic family, the Burkes. They all came 


_to Mass, and went to confession and Communion. I had a large 


assistance. I said Mass on the piano. After Mass I preached and 
baptised a baby of the Burke family. We were splendidly enter- 
tained by Mrs. Huntley and her sister Aunt Lee. From the Huntleys 
I went to Fort Sill.® 


Fort Sill is an important military post built on the Military 
Reservation near Cash Creek. I made my call at the office of 
the Commanding Colonel R. who received me very civilly and 
offered me a lodging at the officers quarters. I told him I was 
invited by Sergeant Hewitt to stay at his house and this settled the 
matter. 


I stayed three days at Fort Sill, visiting the hospital first. 
There I found a Catholic nurse and several Catholic soldiers among 
the patients who numbered nearly a hundred. The drinking water 
was very bad at the Fort and caused severe intestinal trouble to 
the troops. There were several officers at the Fort, like Capt. Bell, 
Capt. Scott and others who later became Generals.!° The chaplain 
was absent when I came but the Colonel sent me the key of the 
chapel where I managed to celebrate Mass on a Sunday. I had a 
fair congregation, especially of Colored men. They were chiefly 
from Louisiana and Mississippi and spoke good French. All of 
the French Negroes went to their duty. The Commissary Sergeant, 
the wife and children of Sergeant Scott and Sergeant Hewitt and 


9 Fort Sill was established January 8, 1869, by Major General Philip H. Sheri- 
dan who named the new post in honor of his classmate General Joshua W. Sill 
killed in action in the Battle of Stone River, Tennessee, December. 31, 1862. Gen- 
eral Sheridan was in command of the military expedition against the Cheyenne In- 
dians in the fall of 1868, into Western Oklahoma, of which Colonel George Custer’s 
Seventh Cavalry troops were the active fighting force in the field. The founding of 
Fort Sill (first called “Camp Wichita”) was less than two months after the so- 
called “Battle of the Washita” in which Custer led the attack against and destruc- 
tion of Chief Black Kettle’s Cheyenne village (site near present Cheyenne, in Roger 
Mills County, Oklahoma). Fort Sill was west of the Chickasaw Nation in the old 
Choctaw “Leased District.” - 

10“Capt. Scott” mentioned here was Hugh L. Scott, a native of Kentucky, com- 
missioned Major General in 1917. He is well known in the history of Fort Sill, as 
Lieutenant in the Seventh Cavalry having been appointed quartermaster at this 
post in 1890, in which position he served seven years. He was a graduate of West 
Point (1876), was held in great respect and popularity among the Plains Tribes of 
Oklahoma and was generally known as a peacemaker during the reservation period 
before statehood. ; 

“Capt. Bell” was James Franklin Bell, a native of Kentucky and graduate of 
West Point (1874). He was commissioned Brigadier General, United States Army 
in 1901, having been awarded a medal of honor for distinguished gallantry in 
action (1899) during the recent Philippine War. 
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family came to Mass.!! Also the tailor of the Regiment, the shoe- 
maker, a little Irishman from Cork, the butcher, Geo. Garvey. and 
some others who were present received the Sacraments. 


After the sermon, Sergeant Franklin, who was a preacher for 
Colored men (Baptists and Methodists) took up a collection and 
brought me $18.00. ‘‘I enjoyed your sermon very much”’ he said 
‘“‘T think your sermon was the best ever preached in this chapel.’’ 
After Mass I shook hands with all the men present at the service 
and made preparations to go to another Fort located forty miles 
northeast. 


Fort Reno. This fort in my opinion was better located than 
Fort Sill and a good deal larger.!2 Colonel Sumner, son of General 
Sumner, was in command. He and his wife were members of the 
Episcopal church, but their reception was extremely civil and 
very kind. Their cook was an Irish girl, and Mrs. Sumner added, 
‘“‘A very good girl and a very good Christian.’’ There was a 
famous regiment of cavalry then at Fort Reno, the 5th and two 
companies of Colored troops, same as at Fort Sill. I visited all the 
barracks and talked to every soldier asking them to come to Mass 
and to their duty next morning. The bugle was to give the church 
eall at eight a. m. and all the men were excused from duty until 
ten by order of the Colonel. 


I called at the chaplain’s house at the request of the Colonel, to 
make arrangements for the use of the church. The chaplain was 
absent but came in the evening to see me. We made our arrange- 
ments very satisfactorily. He was a learned Anglican minister, very 
well educated and a great admirer of St. Vincent of Lerins. 


The next question was to find quarters for myself and driver. 
It was not easily solved. Fortunately I met a soldier on the street 
and asked him where the hotel was. He showed it to me. I had 
made up my mind to go there but the soldier looked me up carefully 


11 “Sergeant Hewitt” was John C. Hewitt, Post Quartermaster Department, who 
was stationed at Fort Sill for many years. He served as the telegraph operator for 
the first telegraph at Fort Sill in 1876. He died while on duty at Santiago, Cuba, 
in 1898, and was buried in the National Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia. His 
daughter, Hope, became the wife of the late Judge Frank Bailey of Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 

12The first gravestone at the old cemetery at Fort Reno bears the date 1874. 
In the summer of this year, four companies of infantry and one of cavalry from 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, encamped in the vicinity of Darlington for the protection 
of Indian Agency during threatened trouble with the Cheyenne Indians on the 
reservation here. General Philip H. Sheridan in 1874 recommended that a new mili- 
tary post be established at this point. The site for this post was selected by Agent 
John D. Miles and Captain Theodore Wint, and the buildings were erected and the 
post named Fort Reno in 1876, in honor of General Jesse L. Reno who had been 
killed in action at the Battle of Antietam, September, 1862, during the Civil War. 
Major John K. Mizner, 4th Cavalry, was the first regular commandant at Fort Reno 


in 1876 (William B. Morrison, Military Posts and Camps i 
City, 1936], pp. 146-7). itary Posts and Camps in Oklahoma [Oklahoma 
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and said ‘‘Are you a Catholic priest?’’ I said ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘“My name 
s Sergeant Hall’’ said the soldier. ‘‘I am the Commisary and will 
‘do all I can to assist you. My wife is a Catholic and we live right 
over there. If you call on her she will be glad to see you.’’!3 So 
IT went to see Mrs. Hall and she told me that the best thing for me 
to do was to stop at Captain Woodson’s house. The wife was 
Catholic and I would be well received. So I did. But the Captain 
‘had gone hunting and would not be back before Monday. I hated 
to stay at his house in his absence. What might the officers not 
“Say or think? However, there were servants in the house; and one 
of them a Catholic. So I decided to remain, although reluctantly. 
advised the Colonel and his wife of my decision. They did not 
seem to disapprove of it. In fact nobody did find fault, not even 
the Captain whom I met the next day on the prairie, on his return 
_ to the Post. 


A The next morning I went to the church where Mrs. Hall and 

her son, John, were expecting me. A young, handsome soldier was 
there too, also the Colonel’s housekeeper. Then came Mrs. Captain 
~ Woodson and her maid. They all went to confession and Com- 
-munion. A few more soldiers, White and Colored, assisted at Mass, 
“two sergeants and a corporal. (no officer) 


S 
. 


‘ After Mass I was called to a house to baptise a baby. It was 
the child of a dairyman. Miss McCormick stood as godmother and 
; the butcher, a Catholic, as godfather. To my surprise the god- 
mother handed me a $5.00 gold piece after the ceremony and 
so did the godfather. Then the father of the child put his hand 
‘in his pocket and brought out a bill of $5.00. Nor was it all. The 
mother, a robust red-haired Irish woman, walked down to her 
trunk and got another $5.00 bill which she gave me with a pleasant 
smile, saying ‘‘Thank you Father, for christening my little boy. 
I hope he will be a good Christian.’’ ‘‘God bless your little boy,’’ 
said I, ‘‘and may he bless you also and your husband.’’ I never had 
“received so much money for a baptism in my life. It was just one 
‘hundred franes in French money. When I was assistant in Alsace, 
I used to get twenty-five cents! 


4 The most difficult and also the most dangerous part of my trip 
“was to follow. The commanding officer advised me strongly to 
give it up. ‘‘The Indians are on the warpath,”’ said he, ‘‘And 
God knows what they may do to you if they meet you on the road to 
our camp. We are there to fight them.’’ 


13 Father Hilary became acquainted with Sergeant Hall, Mrs. Hall, and son, 
John, at Fort Reno. The older son, Frank, was away in school. Both sons became , 
priests in the Diocese of Oklahoma. Frank died in Oklahoma City in October, 1907. 
The Reverend John T. Hall, served as chaplain with Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth Division 

until 1943. He held pastorates at Hennessey, Capitol Hill in Oklahoma City, 
Okmulgee, Tonkawa, Ponca City and Tulsa where he died February 27, 1947,—V.N. 


ao 
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I answered that my orders were to go to Cantonment and 
that I had decided to go, danger or no danger, as it was a matter 
of duty for me. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘If you look at it in this 
light you will do as we do, obey and run the risks. Meantime I will 
give you a letter for Captain Hayes who is in command at Canton- 
ment. So he will treat you well.’? And he added—‘‘Goodbye and 
good luck.”’ 


To Cantonment.44 The same day I started with Pete, my driver, 
across a prairie fifty miles wide. We met no Whites, no Indians, 
until six P. M. when coming near the South Canadian river, 
there to the dismay of Pete, my Indian, we saw a tepee, and another 
tepee. It was getting dark; we needed some water for our team 
and for ourselves. I decided peremptorily to camp right there and 
told Pete to unhitch. He hesitated, explaning, ‘‘Father, these 
Indians are bad and they will kill me if they see me. Pottawatomies 
and Cheyennes have always been hostile to one another.’’ 


‘‘No,’’ said I ‘‘They will not kill you. I will protect you. If 
they find out I am a priest I am sure they will not harm us.’’ So 
Pete obeyed. We were only two hundred feet from the next tepee 
and right close to the river. We watered the mules and then built 
a fire to cook our supper. When supper was finished I spread my 
buffalo robe on the ground and prepared to go to bed. But Pete 
insisted on sleeping near me on the same buffalo robe. He was 
terribly afraid. So I had him on my side all night. I do not think 
he slept a wink. I slept well until about three o’clock in the morning 
when I heard footsteps coming near our hack. I rose immediately, 
shook myself a bit and walked straight in the direction of my 
visitor. It was a Cheyenne Indian and some kind of Chief, judging 


14 Cantonment was established on March 6, 1879, by Colonel Richard I. Dodgs 
in command of six companies of the Twenty-third Infantry, when an outbreak o: 
the Northern Cheyenne (“the Dull Knife Raid”) brought demands from white 
settlers in Kansas for another military post to guard against possible further trouble 
with the Indians of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation in the Indian Territory. The 
post was garrisoned until June, 1882, and was never given any other name thar 
“Cantonment,” having been listed by the War Department as “Cantonment on thi 
Canadian River, Indian Territory.” Immediately after the troops were withdrawn 
the buildings were turned ‘over to Mennonite missionaries who opened and maintainet 
a boarding school for the Indian children on the Reservation for many years 
Cantonment is a noted historic site in Western Oklahoma for it was here tha 
Colonel Richard I. Dodge wrote his book Our Wild Indians published in 1889 
Also, the late Reverend Rodolphe Peter, Mennonite missionary and noted scholat 
wrote the Cheyenne Dictionary at Cantonment, one of the greatest and mos 
scholarly works in American Indian languages, a copy of which as a rare volum 
has just been acquired by the Oklahoma Historical Society (1956). The Reveren: 
Rodolphe Peter spent twenty-four years in a study of the Cheyenne language 
during which he also produced the Cheyenne Grammar (published, 1952) an 
translated the New Testament into Cheyenne (published, 1934), both books havin 
been also recently acquired by the Oklahoma Historical Society. The name o 
Cantonment on the Canadian River” is perpetuated by the town of Cantor 


Blaine County, near which the site of this well known post of Indian reservatio 
days is located. 
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from his dress. ‘‘Hello’’ I said, ‘‘Come on’’ and I showed him a 


_ place to sit down. Meantime, Pete had covered his face with his 


: 
: 


blanket so the Cheyenne did not see him. First of all my visitor 
went to see what I had in the hack. He saw a jug, a box and some 


oats. He looked for a gun. There was none. He lifted the cover of 


my box and saw the vestments. My crucifix was on top of the vest- 
ments. He grew serious and looked very solemn. ‘‘Who are you?”’ 


he said ‘‘ Where you go—what you doing here?”’ 


““Me going to Cantonment’’ I said, pointing out to the North 
*‘Me a priest—a Catholic priest’’ and I lifted up my eyes to 
Heaven and joined my hands in an attitude of prayer. He under- 
stood immediately. ‘‘You man prayer?’’ he asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ I said 
**Sit down and eat breakfast with me. Me no bad friend. Me good 
friend of Indians.’” He sat down and drank some coffee with me, 
ate some bacon and eggs. Then I went to my box and brought some 
medals and some crucifixes tied to red and blue ribbons. I hung 
one of the crucifixes around his neck. ‘‘Good medicine,’’ I said. 
He looked at the crucifix much puzzled, but much pleased. Then 
he left me and went back to his camp. Pretty soon I saw him return 
with a young squaw, his wife, another squaw, his mother or step- 
mother, and three papooses and three more Indians. They all looked 
friendly and began to point to the crucifix I gave the Chief. ‘‘You 
give me,’’ and they extended their hands. I gave a medal to the 
squaw, some smaller medals to the papooses, and to all the others a 
medal a trifle larger. But they did not seem satisfied. ‘‘You give me 
like him,’’ they said, showing the small crucifix of the Chief. ‘‘No,”’ 
I said, ‘‘erucifix only for chiefs—me only give to him because he 
Chief’’ They could not answer to that, and the Chief said ‘‘ All 
right. He gave you something. Now you go.’’ And they went all 
except the old squaw. She began to make gestures which I under- 
stood very well, for the purpose of riding with me to Cantonment. 
She wanted to see her boy who was sick at the Mennonite school. 
Her husband was there already. He went to see the doctor for 
his eyes. He had very sore eyes and the doctor gave him black 
glasses to wear a month ago and he told him to come back. All these 
things she managed to tell me by signs and the signs were nearly 
the same as those we used at Pierre Qui Vire. I could fairly 
understand her, but to take her along with me in my hack, I 
would not. So I made a compromise with her. ‘‘You stay here’’ 
I said, ‘‘and I will bring back with me your buck (husband) and the 
papoose if he can travel.’’ ‘‘When?’’ she asked. I showed her the 
sky, traced a line from the East to the West and showed her at the 
same time my two fingers, which meant two days. She understood 
and agreed to wait and strange enough, about ten miles further 
I met her husband on horseback. He wore black glasses. I stopped 
him and said: ‘‘How is your boy at school—your sick boy ?’’ ; (I 
spoke by signs) ‘‘He all right. He good now,’’ he said striking 
his breast with his hand as we do, or did formerly, in our monastery. 
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“You go home now?’’ I said making the sign of house with both . 
hands, ‘‘Yes, your squaw,’’ I said, ‘‘Is waiting for you down there,’’ — 
pointing to the Southeast, ‘‘In big tepee, with big chief, two hours 
ride from here. Keep to the left—you get there by noon”’ showing 
the sky just above my head. He caught on and rode to the Chief ce 
tepee where he met his wife, near the place that I had occupied 
the night before. So I was told, afterwards. 


Trouble Between Cattlemen and Indians.» Toward noon we 
reached a creek and found some brush just enough to build a fire. 
We cooked our dinner, bacon and eggs, had crackers and cheese and 
coffee; the coffee was delicious. Five miles further we saw a 
ranch, that is a corral. a barn and stacks of hay but not a head 
of cattle nor any signs of human beings. I understood that there 
was no white men on the Reservation. They had all been killed or 
driven away on account of a battle between the Cheyenne Indians 
and some cowboys. It seems that the Indians had stolen three 
head of cattle from a white man’s ranch. His boys were determined ~ 
to find the culprits. They rode all over the prairie and examined 
all the tepees until they came to a tree where hung three hides 
bearing the brand of their boss. Next to the tree was a small 
indian camp where half a dozen Indians were smoking their pipes 
after their feast. The bones and part of the meat were in sight. As 
soon as the Indians saw the cowboys they jumped on their ponies 
but too late. Three of them were killed and the rest wounded. Three 
men were killed for three cows. The Indians thought that the 
life of a man was worth more than that of a cow, and the war 
began. A great council was held at Cantonment, in which all 
the chiefs swore to do away with all the White men on the reserva- 
tion—kill them and burn their houses. And so they did. Uncle 
Sam had to interfere; without success at first, until General 
Sheridan came in person. The Indian chiefs had faith in him. They 
would trust him but nobody else. The great General called for a 
truce, which was granted by the Indians but not by all. Some bad 
customers were still exciting the people, young and old, to clean 
the country from all intruders. ‘‘Let us be free and be at home. Let 
the White man do the same. This reservation is ours. Let us live 
here by ourselves. We do not need White men.’’ Had good Father 
Robot, my superior, known the circumstances, he would not have 
sent me to Cantonment. But I had no fear of the Indians and my 
obedience, I suppose, saved me from all dangers. 


5 an interesting account of the trouble between the cattlemen and the Indians 
is found in “Ranching on the Cheyenne Arapaho Reservation” by Dr. E. E. Dale 
(Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 1, March, 1928). Father Hilary visited Fort 
Reno during his missionary tour in 1885. It was on July 10 of this same year that 
President Cleveland had ordered General Philip H. Sheridan to go-to Fort Reno 


and assume personal control of situation during th 
} e trouble betwe - 
men ‘and the Indians—V.N. d eaate: 
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I had to spend another night in the wilderness and no Indians 
to surround me this time. Pete felt good. He was only sorry he could 
not kill some of the prairie chickens that flew all around us. There 
were hundreds of them but no gun! No six-shooter. I had a 
Ls surprise in the morning when I got up. I found a tarantula in my 
P blanket. The night had been cold and the poor thing found a com- 
e fortable place, near me, and for this reason perhaps, it never 
E bothered me. 


4 Arrival at Cantonment. We arrived at the camp on the evening 
_ of the second day, a distance of about sixty miles from the Fort. 
_ Captain Hayes was in his office with the doctor. They were just 
- going to supper and of course, I was invited. They had a fine roast 
and I must say that 1 enjoyed it after my bacon at every meal. 
Pete, the driver, went to the corral and I slept in the doctor’s 
office. They made me as comfortable as they could. Both admired 
my courage in coming, and Captain Hayes gave orders immediately 
_ to fix up a temporary chapel for me. His orderly was an Irish boy 
~and a good Catholic. The hour of nine was fixed for my Mass. From 
seven to nine I heard confessions. I had sixteen which I thought 
was fine! The boys were all present, fine fellows. They sang 
during Mass. Hughes, the orderly, answerer at Mass to Latin. 
Capt. Hayes, Dr. Scott were present also. I gave a short sermon. 
_A collection was taken up, both the Doctor and the Captain contri- 
buted. All in all it was a success and J never regretted the trip. 
Before leaving I visited the school and asked for the boy of the old 
squaw. He was all right again. The manager of the school was a 
minister of the Mennonite church. He told me that he was a mere 
farmer and that he taught the children only two things—work and 
_ pray. He made the children sing and they sang with him. I saw the 
_ other teachers, who wore ordinary working clothes such as overalls 
and the like. More simple and more unsophiscated people I never 
met in my life, and Captain Hayes said they did well with the 
children and that the parents had a great respect for them. 


Anadarko. From Ft. Reno I went to Anadarko, forty miles 
of good road. The scenery was fine. We crossed the South 
Canadian river. It was getting dark when we reached Anadarko. 
_ We had to eross a bridge on the Washita before entering the town. 

Right near the bridge I saw a store (Fred’s store) !® where I inquired 


16“Fyed, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, was a trading center located at 

the cross roads of the cattle trail coming up from Texas, since called the Chisholm 

_ Trail; and the overland wagon road from Fort Smith, through Atoka and Boggy 

Depot, to the newly established post at Fort Sill, the Kiowa-Comanche Agency 

located near Fort Sill, the Kiowa-Comanche Agency located near Fort Sill, and 
the Wichita Agency near Anadarko. 

“On the highway about three miles east of Chickasha, on the Alex, Lindsay, 

Pauls Valley road, can be found traces of those two most historic trails in Western 

— Oklahoma. There can be found remains of the once thriving community, called 

Fred. One of the old buildings still stands; the graveyard not far away and traces 

_ of the old stage coach stand are still silent reminders of the past.”—Dr. Anna Lewis, 
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about a hotel. ‘‘There is only one and a small one at the North end 
of town,’’ the storekeeper said. ‘‘Any Catholics in town?’’ I asked. 
‘“Yes’’ he said, ‘‘the lady who keeps the hotel is Catholic. She is 
Mrs. Tieman.’? We drove to the hotel, a small, two-story frame 
house and inquired about lodging. The lady, Mrs. Tieman, asked 
who we were and when I said that I was a priest she received us 
with the utmost kindness. I was given a room upstairs and Pete 
slept in the barn. After supper we had a talk, and I learned that 
she was divorced and that her present husband, a stonemason 
and contractor, was a protestant. Still she insisted upon my saying 
Mass at her house which I did the next morning at seven. When I 
entered the dining room I found a nice altar, with curtains and 
holy pictures around it. A white man, (boarder) and two Indians 
were present. With Pete and Mr. Tieman it made five. I said the 
Mass but did not preach. It was probably the first Mass ever said 
at Anadarko. The Indian doctor, or rather the Agency physician, 
Dr. Tobin, was absent from town, otherwise he would have been 
number six. At breakfast I had on my right a big, fine-looking 
Indian with dark platted hair, blue jacket and blue and red blanket, 
and at my left I had a large, soldierly-looking white man, with 
moustache. Mrs. Tieman on introducing him to me said ‘‘Captain 
Stilwell the chief of the Scouts’? and turning to the Indian she 
said ‘‘This is Quanah Parker, chief of the Comanches.’’ Then we 
began to chat and to my surprise, the Indian spoke English as well 
as the White man.!" 


“Trading Post at the Crossing of the Chickasaw Trails,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XII, No. 4 (December, 1934), p. 447. 

Fred was first established as a post office (the first in what is now Grady 
County) on January 2, 1884, with Walter S. Cook as postmaster, and continued 
in operation until August 15, 1894, mail to Chickasha. The first post office at 
Chickasha was called “Waco” (established October 20, 1890, with Jacob Descombs 
as postmaster), name changed to Pensee September 11, 1891. The name “Pensee” 
was changed to Chickasha on June 20, 1892, with Jacob Descombs as postmaster 
(Shirk, op. cit.) 

17 “Captain Stilwell” was the noted scout in the history of the West, known as 
Jack Stilwell. George W. Conover in Sixty Years in Southwest Oklahoma (Anadarko, 
Oklahoma, 1927) describes Jack Stilwell as “of rather formidable personal appear- 
ance” and continues (page 105): “After the opening of the country in 1889, he 
was police judge of El Reno for two terms, and later on appointed United States 
Commissioner at Anadarko, and here he was married. He was made a Master 
Mason at Erin Springs at an early date and at one time was a Master of the Lodge. 
After his commision expired here, he went to Bill Cody’s place in the Dakotas and 
spent the rest of his days with “Buffalo Bill” as he was generally called. There 
he died and was buried.” 

Quanah Parker was the noted Comanche chief in the history of Fert Sill, the 
son of Cynthia Ann Parker and her husband, Peta Nocona, a Comanche chief. 
Cynthia Ann’s life-story of how she was captured by the Comanches as a white 
child in Texas about 1836 and was reared by them on the plains of Texas and 
Oklahoma is one of the most romantic in the history of the Southwest. Quanah 
Parker's home built for him by his friends among the cattlemen of Texas in the 
1880’s near present Cache, Oklahoma, where he lived until the time of his death in 
1911, is one of the historic sites in the southwestern part of this state. 
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Then Captain Stilwell began, ‘‘Father’’ he said, ‘‘You ought 
to come here and build a school for the Indian children and bring 
some Sisters with you—these people want you. They do not care 
much for preachers but they like the black robes and the Catholic 


- nuns—is not so, Quanah?”’’ 


“*Yes’’ said Quanah, ‘‘and for my part I will do all can to 
help you, because I know it is for the good of my people.’’ This 
was the first suggestion of a Catholic school at Anadarko. A few 
months later the Prefect Apostolic received a letter from the Indian 
Bureau inviting him to make an investigation and to take the 
first steps necessary toward the establishment of such a school; that 
is, obtain the consent of the Indians, select a proper location, and 


have a petition signed by the Indian agent who was then Capt. 
Hall. 


Then Captain Stilwell inquired if Father Robot was still at the 
Mission and related about him the following incident: ‘‘One 
evening on returning from Fort Sill, across the prairie I heard men 
singing in the distance. The song was unfamiliar to me. I listened 
attentively thinking it was perhaps some Indian chant, for a funeral. 
No, it was not, nor was it Spanish nor German nor French. I was 
puzzled and rode nearer to the camp. There I saw two men, lying 
on their backs, apparently asleep or sick. ‘‘Hello’’ I cried, ‘‘are you 
lost, or sick?’’ One of them lifted his head. It was Father Robot 
who replied, ‘‘no but we are starved. We have missed our way and 
have had nothing to eat for two days.’’ Then the Captain asked, 
‘Was it you that sang awhile ago?’’ ‘‘Yes’’—‘‘ What kind of song 


was it?’’ “‘It was Latin’’ said Father Robot, ‘‘We sang the 
Salve Regina.’’8 > 


So the Scout played the good Samaritan for them. He gave 
them first some crackers and cheese out of his saddle-bag, then 
rode into the timber and came back with a rabbit that he had 
brought down with his rifle. ‘‘I skinned the animal myself, built 
a fire, and roasted it Indian fashion (barbecue). Then I brought 
them the roast and you should have seen those two men enjoying 
their supper! After their meal they thanked me most heartily. ‘‘ You 
have saved our lives’? said Father Robot and Brother Dominic. 
‘“We shall never forget it.’’ 


‘‘Indeed I saved their lives,’’ continued the Captain, ‘‘and 
I believe if it had not been for that song they would have died. 
Finally I asked them where they wanted to go and put them on the 
road. They were bound for Fort Sill.’”’ 

I never met Captain Stilwell since then. 


18 Salve Regina is a prayer to the Blessed Virgin said in the Catholic Church 


after the celebration of Low Mass, and after recitation of the Rosary.—V.N. 
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Darlington. There was a Catholic family living two miles 
from that place. The father was a white man from Boston, Mass. 
The mother, an Arapaho Indian. They had three boys at our school. 
I said Mass at their house and preached. The next day Mrs. Keith 
asked me to go see her mother who lived two miles off in a camp. 
She was eighty-four years old. Her little granddaughter took me 
to her tepee. It was a grand tepee all covered with hides and canvas. 
To enter I had to lift a piece of the canvas and crawl in on my 
knees. There were eight beds in the tepee and in the middle was the 

fire and the kitchen. The old Arapaho lady was lying on a bed 
and when I came in she began to sign herself and showed me a big 
rosary hanging around her neck. ‘‘This I got,’’ she said, “‘From 
Father De Smet.2° He was a big White man with long hair. He 
baptised fifty of us in one day and to each one he gave a rosary.”’ 


“‘Do you. say your rosary sometimes?’’ I asked her. She began 
to recite the Our Father and the Hail Mary in Indian. I gave her 
a medal of Saint Benedict, blessed her and returned to the Keiths. 


The boys had just killed fourteen wild ducks which we ate 
for our dinner, besides beef that Mr. Keith had killed the day before. 
Just when I was leaving with Pete, my driver, Mr. Keith came 
with a large piece of that beef and offered it to us for our trip. 
‘‘No,’’ IL said, ‘‘we are going only to Silver City. We do not need it.”’ 
But Pete pushed me with his elbow and said ‘‘Father, take it. I like 
beef.’’ Mr. Keith put it in our hack and we were mighty glad to 
have it afterwards. At least my driver was because I believe he had 
the meal of his life that evening. I was satisfied with ham and 
eggs. I wanted to keep the beef for the next day, but not so Peter. 
After supper he asked me if I would like to have a piece of that 
meat roasted Indian style, just to taste it. I said, ‘‘All right. 
I guess you like it, don’t you Pete?’’ And then Pete eut two sticks 
after having built a good fire; they were shaped like forks on top. 
Across them he put another stick and there he hung his piece of 


19 Darlington was the location of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Agency, 
named for Brinton Darlington, one of the first Quaker agents appointed in 1869, 
by President U. S. Grant for the Indian service on the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reser- 
vation in the Indian Territory, The Agency was temporarily located at Camp 
Supply (site in present Woodward County) but was permanently established in 
1870 near the intersection of the North Canadian River by the 98th Meridian (lo- 
cation north of the river, about three miles north of present El Reno). The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency was located at Darlington for forty years until the 
agency office was moved to Concho, north of El Reno about four miles, where it 
is still operated at a sub-agency in the Anadarko Area of the Indian Service in 
Western Oklahoma. The old buildings at Darlington were subsequently sold to the 
State and are now owned by the State Game and Fish Commission that has main- 
tained a large hatchery for quail and other game birds for many years there. 


20Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, was a Belgian Jesuit, explorer, and author. 


He founded the Mission of St. Mary on Bitter-root River, Montana, in 1841, mak- 
ing it the starting point for other missions. Mrs. Keith’s mother probably . was 
baptized while the Arapaho were located in the vicinity of Fort Bent, Colorado.—V.N. 
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meat. I must say that the flavor of the meat was delicious. I took 

a small piece and he took the rest. After fifteen or twenty 

minutes he looked at that big piece of meat (twelve to fifteen 
pounds) and said ‘‘It is too bad to let that meat spoil if we do not 
eat it. Would you like to have some more?’’ I said ‘‘Help yourself 
my boy.’’ He had cut seven steaks the first time. He cut six more 
now and roasted them with a simple stick stuck in the meat and 
held near the fire which was a bed of burning coal now. I must 
say that meat smelled good. Pete grinned. When he had finished 
he said ‘‘Father, may I have some more?’’ ‘‘All you want!’’ 
1 answered. Another grin! And then Pete began to eat. It was a 
pleasure to see him. | went to bed and he was still eating. About 
eleven o’clock he came to me and said ‘‘Father. do you like soup? 
1 made a nice soup with the rest of the beef. Come and taste it.’’ 
I was sleepy and told him to eat it himself. ‘‘May I have it all to. 
myself then?’’ he asked. Another broad grin! At five o’clock in 
the morning Pete was snoring but looked happy. He had eaten all. 
of that meat. It seems incredible but it is the truth and it never 
made him sick either. 


From Kieth’s we drove back to see the school at Darlington. 
It was a big building with about two hundred fifty Indian children 
—Cheyennes, Arapahoes. I went to see the Agent, who was a 
Catholic, an Osage Indian.2! He received me most civilly. He took 
me to the school, showed me the classrooms and dormitories, the 
stables where they had fine stock, and finally brought me back 
to the office and invited me to dinner. ‘‘ Well Father, this is the 
first time a priest comes to see me. I wish you could have a school 
here like the Jesuit Fathers had at Osage mission.” That was where 
I was educated. They had a school for boys and a separate school 
for girls. Here it is all mixed. I do not like it.”’ 


Silver City.22 From the Agency we drove to Silver City, a very 
small town located on the South Canadian. Mr. Johnson (Mont- 


21 This was D. B. Dyer who had formerly served as agent to the Quapaw In- 
dians whose reservation was located in what is now Ottawa County, Oklahoma. 
He had succeeded Agent John D. Miles who resigned as the agent of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho in April, 1884.—V.N. 20 

22 Osage Mission, founded by Father Schoenmakers, a Jesuit, in 1847, was well 
known as a school for the children of leading Indian families of the Indian Terri- 
tory, including the Osage and other tribes and nations. The town of “Osage Mis- 
sion” is now called St. Paul, in Neosho County, Kansas. 

23 Silver City was well known on the old Chisholm Trail, located south of the 
Canadian River about two miles north of Tuttle in Grady County. The first post 
office at Silver City, Chickasaw Nation, was established on May 29, 1883, with 


Philip A. Smith as postmaster (Shirk, op. cit.). 
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ford)®4 lived there with his father-in-law, Mr. Joe Campbell. First 
we visited Mr. Johnson who had two boys at our school, Robert 
and Tilly. Besides the boys there was a little girl, four years old, 
who boarded at the convent of the Sisters of Mercy. I was glad to see 
these children and we had a big watermelon feast. It was the first 
time that I ate a melon with a spoon. Next I said Mass. Mrs. 
Johnson, who had been educated at the convent of the Sisters 
of St. Mary at Denison, Texas, received Holy Communion. She 
was the daughter of Mr. J. Campbell, and was married to Mr. 
Johnson as his second wife when only seventeen. He was forty- 
eight at least, if not fifty. 


My next visit was at Mr. Joe Campbell’s. Like his son-in-law, 
Montford Johnson, he was very well fixed. They had over 1,000 
head of cattle each, besides a large number of horses. Mr. Johnson 
had about 450 head when I was at his place. Every year he sold 
a bunch no less than two hundred fifty. They sold from twelve to 
fifteen dollars a head. Some were bronchos, that is, half wild 
or mustang. Wild horses were scarce in 1855 but from 1860 to 1875 
there were large droves of them in Texas and Indian Territory. 
Mr. Campbell remembered the time when he and his father went 
hunting for them on the prairies. The same for buffaloes. They 
were plentiful in the sixties and even the seventies. Only a few 
were left when I came. A buffalo robe sold for one dollar apiece 
but the best and larger ones would fetch as much as ten dollars. 
I had one that cost that much. It was beautiful with the fine, 
long hairs. When camping I would always use it. I stretched it on 


the ground with my saddle as pillow and no insect would ever 
bother me. 


24Montford Thomas Johnson was born at Old Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, 
in 1843, the son of Charles Johnson, a native of London, England, who had gone 
to Mississippi where he married a Chickasaw girl, Rebecca Courtney. The young 
couple came to the Indian Territory during the Chickasaw Removal to the west. 
Montford T. Johnson attended the Chickasaw Academy for boys, better known then 
as “Robinson’s Academy,” a few miles southeast of Tishomingo, and during the 
Civil War served in the Chickasaw troops of the Confederate States Army around 
Fort Arbuckle. In 1862, he married Mary Elizabeth Campbell, daughter of Major 
Michael Campbell, a native of Ireland, who served in the Confederate Army in 
charge of Fort Arbuckle for a time. Both Charles Johnson and Major Campbell 
and their descendants in the Chickasaw Nation were prominent in the annals of 
history in the western part of the Indian Territory. Montford T. Johnson operated 
large ranches and organized the first bank in Minco in 1890. He was a personal 
friend of Jesse Chisholm and maintained a large stock of cattle and hogs in the 
Council Grove area (about 3,600 acres of heavy timber country) west of present 
Oklahoma City on the North Canadian River where Chisholm had one of his trad- 
ing posts before the Civil War and at its close. Council Grove was set aside as a 
military reserve for timber for the Army before the Opening of 1889, and at one 
time a detachment of troops had quarters at an encampment there to guard the 
area against timber depredations by early settlers. Major Campbell was drowned in 
an accident before the close of the War, in 1865. Charles Johnson in his late life 
moved to New York where he was a merchant until his death there. 
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_ Mr. Campbell was a convert. After breakfast I instructed his 
children in the Christian doctrine. I shall never forget the earnest 
and close attention to every word I said. 


He was anxious to know more and I stayed at his place another 
day. His father had come from Ireland, and like most of the 
eattlemen, had married a squaw. I never met the lady but her son 
surely had inherited a good deal from her besides the blood. He had 
a very moderate love for the White man and very little considera- 
tion for him. Above all he hated the White man’s dishonesty and 
trickery: ‘‘Before the White man came we were much happier in 
this Territory. We never cheated our neighbor, never stole from 
him. But now, my Lord, it seems everybody steals and cheats! You 
cannot trust anyone!”’ 


Cherokee Town.*> From Silver City I went to Cherokee town 
and stopped at the Jennings (the home of Al Jennings). Ben 
Jenning’s wife was a Catholic. She was very anxious to make her 
Easter duty. I remember that she fixed a very nice altar for me 
and that her husband assisted at Mass with great attention. I 
learned many things from him about the new settlers. He too was 
a half-breed. It was he who advised me to go visit Mr. McManamin. 
He called him a queer old fellow but as honest as the day is long. 
Honesty was the outstanding virtue in those days. 


So after breakfast I went to see Mr. McMenamin.* He was 
located twelve miles from town on the Washita, four miles from 
what is now Wynnewood. In about an hour I reached the ranch of 
the queer old gentleman! The house was built on pretty high 
ground and surrounded by a nice picket fence. I had to ascend 
eight or ten steps to reach his porch. But I had scarcely opened 
the gate when two large dogs ran down on me. I had been told 
that a man’s eyes have the power to stop any animal when looking 
straight into its eyes. I tried it and it worked. The dogs stopped as 
if hypnotized. Then the old man appeared at the top of the steps. 
He had heard the savage barking of the dogs and came to see 
what had become of the intruder, if he were torn to pieces or not. 
‘“‘By gosh,’’ he exclaimed ‘‘you are lucky. It is the first time I see 
my dogs acting as they do—don’t you know that a man is not 
allowed to enter another man’s gate in this country without calling 
first? Why did you not halloo? Well, come in then, since you are 
here.”’ 


25 Cherokee Town had been first settled by a band of Cherokees who had come 


to this part of the Chickasaw Nation about the time of the Civil War. This was 
s. e. of Pauls Valley about 2% miles where Dr. John Shirley located when Fort 
Sill was founded; the crossing on the Washita River here was an important stop 
on the military trail to that post. 

26 caring to the leis Father Urban de Hasque, the “queer old fellow” 
McMenamin passed away only a few years ago at the age of over ninety years. 
His son, Frank, died many years before as the result of a fall from his horse (St. 
Rose of Lima Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 1—November, 1934).—V.N. 
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He led me to his parlor where he had a good fireplace. There 
was a visitor who seemed to enjoy the heat. ‘‘Sit down,”’ he said, 
pointing to a rocker. ‘‘It is about dinner time, you will stay for 
dinner.”’ 


‘All right’? I said. ‘‘Now’’ queried the old man, ‘‘may I ask 
what brings you here?”’ 


“Well, I met your son on the road and he told me that he was 
looking for some workingmen. I came to offer you my services.”’ 

‘Are you a good hand at picking corn?’’ 

‘““Yes. | am pretty good.”’ 

‘“‘How much do you want per day?’’ 

“‘Myo dollars and my board’? I replied. 


‘““By gosh, that is more than I pay my other men. They work 
for one dollar a day. Well, we see what you can do.”’ 


Meanwhile the old man, who was somewhat suspicious, went 
down and asked my driver, Pete, who I was. ‘‘Is he a corn buyer?’’ 


‘“‘No’’ said Pete, laughing ‘‘He ain’t a corn buyer nor a 
drummer. He’s a priest.’’ 


The old man came back to the room looking rather sheepish. 
After dinner he dismissed his visitor and turning to me said, ‘‘ Well, 
Father, I have to apologize to you. By gosh, you are the first 
priest who ever came to see me in thirty years. Do you not know 
that i am a bad character? I killed a man and spent two years 
in the penitentiary—you did not know that?’’ 


““No’’ I said ‘‘but you do not look like a bad man. Maybe 
you killed the man in self defense.’’ 


“Yes, that is just what I did. The fellow came across my 
fence with a gun in his hand, and I hallooed to him to get down. 
‘if you cross that fence you are a dead man,’ I warned him. As he 
did not take my warning I went to my house, took my rifle and 
shot him. That is the whole story. They did not believe me at Fort 
Smith. Some neighbors said I was a dangerous character and 
the Judge gave me two years.’’ 


“Let us talk business now. Did you see my son? Would you 
take him in your school if I should send him to you?” 


es,’ I said. ‘‘He will be welcome.’’ That is how I got 
acquainted with the old gentleman. He brought us his son a month 


ak and we persuaded the old fellow to go to his duty, which he 
did. 
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' The second time I went to see him it was with Father Felix 
DeGrasse.”" We stopped a whole day. The boy, Frank McMenamin, 
was baptised at Sacred Heart and made his first Communion. He 
was then seventeen years of age. 


Rock Creek. From McMenamin’s we drove back to Cherokee 
Town and followed the Washita river as far as White Bead Hill 


-and Pauls Valley. There I was told lived a Catholic family, named 


Lynch. The husband was a whiskey peddler and had been arrested. 
The wife was in poor circumstances. Mrs. Garvin advised me to 
eall on them. The distance was about twelve miles from White 
Bead Hill. When we reached the creek, Pete stopped at the bridge 
and looked. ‘‘Father’’ he said ‘‘ there is a gang of turkeys that 


passed here less than five minutes ago.’’ 


‘How can you tell’’ I asked. 


**Look,’’ he said, ‘‘at those tracks. They are wet yet. When the 
sun is high at eleven o’clock a turkey track will dry up in five 
minutes.’’ I believed Pete because he was an Indian and Indians 
are great observers of nature. So I told him we should hurry over 
to a small house that stood about two hundred feet from us. When 
we arrived I knocked at the door. A woman opened it. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,’’ I said, ‘‘but I would like to borrow a gun. We saw a gang 
of turkeys and we would like to shoot one or two.’’ She gave me 
the gun, a double-barrled shot-gun and Pete with a smile grabbed 
it. We went about three hundred yards to head off the turkeys. 
Less than ten minutes after we heard a report, and here came Pete 
with a big turkey in each hand, as proud as a king. ‘‘ Here madam,”’ 
I said, ‘‘accept one of these turkeys since you were so kind to 
lend us the gun.’’ She took the turkey. 


“‘Now,’’ I asked, ‘‘will you please tell me how far it is to 


the Lynch place?’’ 


“Tt is right here,’’ she replied. ‘‘I am Mrs. Lynch.”’ 


I said, ‘‘I am a priest and I came to see you.’’ The joy of the 
good lady was great. She called all of the children. There were 
eight of them. She made me feel at home immediately. Her son 
went to take care of the team while the girls took the turkeys in 
the kitchen. 


After supper the rosary was recited in common. I noticed that 
the children knew their prayers well. Mrs. Lynch asked me to 


27 Father Felix de Grasse arrived at Sacred Heart monastery, from France, on 
April 24, 1877. He later become Abbot of Sacred Heart Abbey where he died on 
January 3, 1905. Father Cassal’s tour in 1885 through the western part of the 
Indian Territory in 1885 paved the way for the founding of St. Patrick’s Mission 


at Anadarko and St. Elizabeth’s Mission at Purcell, both of which are still in 


operation with a background of nearly seventy years in the history of Catholic mis- 
sions in this region in Oklahoma. 
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interrogate them on their catechism. The boy, Jimmy, twelve years 
old surprised me. He knew nearly the whole catechism by heart. 
He told me he would like to be a priest. Poor little fellow. He was 
the main support of the family. Since the father was in jail the 
main support of the farm fell on his shoulders. He did all the 
plowing and cultivating, his mother told me. A splendid little 
worker and an all-around excellent boy. 


When the prayers were finished we retired; the family, mother 
and children, in their room. They had only one room. Pete and my- 
self had to camp out. We selected a nice grove about two hundred 
yards from the house. I slept in the hack, and Pete under it. But 
about midnight we heard mules come around the hack. They ap- 
peared fretful and fearing some danger. We got up and looked 
around. Lo, not more than fifty feet away we noticed some eyes 
looking in our direction. They were like small lamps shining in 
the dark. 


‘“‘Those are wolves,’’ said Pete. Indeed they were! Then the 
howling began. We were surrounded by a pack of wolves. I 
thought there were about fifty. ‘‘Get the corn shucks,’’ I told 
Pete, ‘‘and light a fire.’’ I began to gather dry branches and pretty 
soon we had a good fire which we kept up all night. That frightened 
the wolves. They began to recede a little and toward daylight they 
retired. But for four hours they kept up their cacophony. Such a 
serenade I never heard in my life. Mrs. Lynch told us that it was 
not unusual. They had their dens in the ridges along Rock Creek. 
They are not coyotes but real gray wolves, also called timber 
wolves. The coyotes are prairie wolves. 


About six o’clock I went to the house and heard the confessions 
of the family. There were eight in all—four of them approached 
holy Communion. The good lady had prepared a nice altar. I said 
Mass at seven. Pete answered me—such devotion and recollection 
I seldom witnessed in my trip. It was the real old Irish faith! How 
delighted the mother was! And the children—especially the boy. 
He looked like an angel. We had some more catechism after break- 
fast and then we departed. The good lady had roasted one of the 
turkeys, and put it in my mess box. The other had been boiled and 
eaten at breakfast. I was really happy when I shook hands with 
every one of these good, although poor, people. I remembered the 
saying of an old priest: ‘‘If you want to be shown respect, go and 
visit the poor.’’ Nowhere did I receive more attention and eonsidera- 
tion than at the Lynches. 

Then we drove to White Bead Hill, stopped for dinner at 
Mr. Garvin’s after which we continued our journey via Johnson- 
ville and across the South Canadian into the Potawatomie (sic) 
country, over the trail which we had followed thirty days before. 

The sun was sinking low when we reached Sacred Heart 
Monastery. It was October 31, 1885. 


Sacred Heart Mission: This building was the first part of the 
Monastery erected after the fire in 1901, and is still standing on the 
site of the Mission established 1876. 


First puplis at St. Mary’s Academy in 1889. Sacred Heart Mission. 
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THE BALENTINES, FATHER AND SON, 
IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
THe REVEREND HAMILTON BALENTINE 


Hamilton Balentine was born January, 1817, in Churchtown, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. His father was Irish and both 
of his parents died before he was six years of age, leaving him 
entirely destitute of the means of support. His early years were 
spent in the family and service of a farmer in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, where he distinguished himself by his quickness, 
intelligence, industry and fidelity. 


A biographical sketch of the Reverend Hamilton Balentine 
states :1 


After about two years he was transferred into the service and family 
of Mr. William Hamill, where the same traits continued to be manifested 
along with a growing fondness for reading and study. While here he also 
became hopefully converted. These so attracted the attention and warm 
regard of intelligent friends that he was aided to secure an education. After 
attending an ordinary country school some time, he went to Lawrenceville 
(N. J.) High School, under the care of the Rev. Samuel H. Hamill. Here he 
studied industriously until fitted for college. In this High School he acted 
as an instructor for some time. He became also a member of the Lawrence- 
ville Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. Balentine was graduated from the College of New Jersey at Prince- 
ton in 1845, and the same year entered Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Here he passed through the full course of three years, distinguished for his 
diligence, regularity, and piety, and was regularly graduated in 1848. Having 
devoted his life to the Foreign Missionary work, and an urgent call having 
come for help to the Indian Missions, he at once proceeded to Kowetach, 
a station among the Creek Indians, and in July, 1848 devoted himself to 
his chosen work with an ardor which never abated while he lived. 


Before going to the Indians he was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, Feb. 2, 1848, and ordained as an evangelist by the same Presbytery, 
May 29, 1848. 


In 1850, Mr. Balentine was appointed to assist in giving instruction at 
Spencer Academy, among the Choctaws, and labored there from 1850 to 
1852, at which time the board opened a boarding-school for females at 
Wapanucka among the Chickasaws. The building at that place was so far 
completed that Mr. Balentine opened the institution about Oct. 1, 1852, with 
forty pupils, but they soon increased to one hundred in number. He remained 


1Princeton Theological Seminary’s Necrological Report, April, 1878. Sincere 
thanks are due Miss Marye Pochyla, of the Office of the Secretary of Princeton 
University for the above report and for the added information that Mr. Balentine 
was admitted to the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) as a junior 
on November 13, 1843, and graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1845. 
Throughout his college course he used the letter “A” before his name, writing it 
A. Hamilton Ballentine. 
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here, laboring efficiently, until the fall of 1855, when he visited Philadelphia 
for medical advice, owing to severe illness in his family. 


: 
a 


On his return after a few months, he was placed in charge of the board- — 


ing-school for females at Good Water, among the Choctaws, and continued 
to labor there until 1858. Early in 1859, he returned to Wapanucka, again 
taking charge of the school there, and laboring at the same time as an 
evangelist in the surrounding region. He remained there until after the break- 
ing out of the Civil War in 1861, when all communications with the Board of 
Foreign Missions was cut off, as well as all support from its funds. Never- 
theless he continued to labor zealously for the spiritual good of the Indians, 
teaching and preaching at various points among them until the beginning of 
1876, when, through excessive labors, his health became feeble and precarious. 
He was finally seized with a fierce attack of pneumonia, by which his life 
was ended... . in the sixieth year of his age..... Mr. Balentine was a 
humble, earnest, faithful and self-denying missionary ..... 


Very few, if any, other teachers had the wide experience among 
the Five Civilized Tribes that Mr. Balentine had; he taught in the 
Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw and Cherokee nations and from all 
accounts he was successful and much esteemed among all of the 
Indians. 


. After the Civil War the Balentines spent two years at Park 
Hill before moving to Vinita for three years. The Cherokee Council 
appointed him superintendent of the Female Seminary and he had 
charge of that institution for a year before he was stricken with 
pneumonia from which he died on February 22, 1876 ‘‘sincerely 
and deservedly regretted by all who knew him and felt his in- 
fluence.’’ He was buried in the Missionary Cemetery near Park 
Hill, close to the grave of his friend Dr. Samuel Austin Worcester.” 


Hamilton Balentine, married Anna Hoyt, on June 14, 1849. She 
was a granddaughter of George Lowry, assistant principal chief 
for many years during the period when John Ross was principal 
chief .3 


Miss Hoyt was the first teacher in the first school in Tahlequah 
when it was started in 1845. Her salary was $20.00 a month and she 
boarded at the home of Black Coat.4 


2H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory, Saint Louis, 1892, 138; Carolyn 


Thomas Foreman, Park Hill (Muskogee, 1948), p. 150; The Cherokee Advocate, 
April 18, 1884, p. 1, col. 7, copied from the St. Louis Evangelist. Mrs. Balentine, 
a talented musician, continued to teach music in the Female Seminary after the 
death of her husband. She survived her husband until March, 1890. 

_ 3 Anna Hoyt was a descendant of the Reverend Ard Hoyt and her father was 
Milo Hoyt. Her mother, Lydia Hoyt, was born in 1800. She reared a large family 
and lived to a ripe old age. She spoke Cherokee and English fluently. She was 
educated at Brainerd Mission in the old Cherokee Nation, and she translated the 
first English hymn ever sung by the Cherokees. Her home was about six miles 
from Tahlequah, Indian Territory (notes by Mr. William H. Balentine in a letter 
to Grant Foreman, September 25, 1932). 


4 Black Coat is the correct name of Thomas Blackcoat Wolf i 
William H. Balentine of Tahlequah. ne smugness eek 
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When Walter Lowrie, secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions visited Koweta Mission in April, 1847, he entered into an 
reement with the Creek chiefs for the enlargement of the station 
from twenty-nine students to forty boarders who were to be finan- 
eed in part by the national school fund. When Tullahassee Mission 
was completed the Reverend Robert M. Loughridge superintendent 
f Koweta, was put in charge of it in 1848 and he was replaced at 
_Koweta by the Reverend Hamilton Balentine who had previously 
taught at Tullahassee.5 


The Reverend Robert M. Loughridge gave these notes on the 
early work of Hamilton Balentine :6 

rs In 1848 Rey. H. Balentine was appointed Superintendent of Kowetah 
_ Mission, while I was directed to superintend the new school of 80 pupils, 
_ the buildings for which were about to be erected at Tullahassee. 

oa 

s 


; In 1849 Rev. H. Balentine and Miss Nancy Hoyt, teacher of the school 
_ were united in the marriage relation. The mission was very prosperous 
under their management, until in 1850 they were appointed to take charge 
of Wapanucka Female Boarding School, which had just been erected at 
great cost by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions among the 
_ Chickasaw Indians. 


: Charles Barnett, a student at Koweta Mission wrote on March 
5, 1850: ‘‘My Dear young friends, .... there are at this place 
* about thirty scholors, fifteen boys & fifteen girls..... Revd. H. 
_ Balentine has been or rather is our present teacher. Revd. J. Ross 
_ Ramsey is the superintendent at this place. He and Mrs. Ramsey 
_ takes charge of the boys, and Mr. and Mrs. Balentine takes charge 
Bor the girls..... ” 


: From Vinita, January 26, 1872, Mr. Balentine wrote to Miss 
_§. L. McBeth a missionary, in great detail regarding various mis- 
' sionaries and teachers. He related that in May, 1852, Hon. Walter 
Lowrie had visited the missions and while he was at Wapanucka 
he wrote to Balentine at Spencer Academy (which had been repaired 
and put into operation again,) directing him to go to Wapanucka 
as soon as the term closed, so as to get the place ready to open 
; school there in October. 


Wapanucka Academy was located about five miles northeast 
of the town of Wapanucka, Johnston County, Oklahoma.®* It was 
about twelve miles northwest of Boggy Depot, near the celebrated 
Texas Road and two miles west of the Chickasaw-Choctaw line. The 


7 5 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Report of the Reverend R. M. Loughridge to the 
Board of Foreign Missions Regarding the Creek Mission,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
_ Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), p. 282. A 

| 6 Robert M. Loughridge, History of Mission Work Among the Creek Indians 
from 1832 to 1881 (Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society). 

6a Muriel H. Wright, “Wapanucka Academy,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XII, No. 4 (December, 1934), pp. 402-13; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Mary C. 
_ Greenleaf, at Wapanucka Female Manual Labor School,” ibid., Vol. XXIV, No. 1 
_ (Spring, 1946), p. 26. 
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school was established in 1851-52. Mr. Hamilton Balentine became 
superintendent in October, 1852. He was assisted by his wife and 
two young women teachers. 

In August Mr. and Mrs. Balentine arrived at the academy, both 
having been delayed by illness. The Balentines, Miss Hannah M. 
Green, and Miss M. F. Thompson opened the school with forty 
pupils. The place was without beds and tables, but there was plenty 
of food and plain clothing for the girls. Balentine drew funds from 
the Board and the Indian Department on his vouchers in the 
sum of $75.00 per student annually. The first year forty girls 
attended and the second there were fifty. For the remaining two 
years that the Balentines spent at Wapanucka there were one 
hundred pupils. 


Mr. Balentine had charge of the mission until July, 1855 when 
he turned it over to Mr. and Mrs. (C. H.) Wilson. At the urgent 
request of Wilson the Balentines returned to Wapanucka in 1859 
from the Creek country to complete the school year. They remained 
to close the institution and sell off the property which was used 
by the soldiers of the Chickasaw Nation and later by refugees. In 
1862, the Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury was married to Miss Child, 
a former teacher in his school, at Boggy Depot by Mr. Balentine.” 


From Spencer Academy, September 1, 1852, Alexander Reid 
sent his report to Wm. Wilson, Esq., U. S. Agent, Choctaw Nation. 


The highest number of pupils present at Spencer was 124. 
Between October 6 and November 1—a period of about seven weeks 
—twelve boys left the school not to return. ‘‘ All but one ran away, 
and were not sent back.’’ Between December 1 and the final ex- 
om Nese in June only six boys left the school, and five left because 
of illness. 


The teaching was carried on in four distinct schools. The 
teachers were the Reverened H. Balentine, Reverened John 
Edwards, Joseph Turner, and Miss F. R. Thompson.® 


Superintendent Hamilton Balentine made his first report to 
Choctaw Agent Cooper on July 15, 1856, from Good Water. The 
school was evidently reopened that year and there were forty- 
two pupils in attendance. Thirty-eight were boarders and the other 
four were day students. 


TAnna Lewis (ed.), “Letters regarding Choctaw Missions and Missionaries,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (September, 1939), pp. 275-77. Cyrus 
Kingsbury was born at Alstead, New Hampshire, Nov. 20, 1786. He was stationed 
at Brainerd Mission in 1817, at Elliot in 1818, Mayhew in 1820 and at Pine Ridge 
in 1836. His first wife was Sarah B. Varnum of Dracut, Massachusetts. They 
were married at New Orleans December 24, 1818. Mrs. Kingsbury died at May: 
hew September 15, 1822. He next married Electa May a native of Goshen, Massa. 
chusetts. She was born March 12, 1783 and they became husband and wife al 
Mayhew on May 10, 1824. 


8 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1852, p. 133. 
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Classes were held daily in the New Testament and there was 
a class in MeGuffey’s Fourth Reader; eleven read in Goodrich’s 
Third Reader, five in MeGuffy’s Second Reader and six used the 
Gradual Primer. Daily classes were held for writing and Davies’ 
and Chase’s Arithmetiecs were used as well as Greenleaf’s Mental 
Arithmetic. Smith’s Primary Geography was taught and older 
pupils used Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas. Spelling was a regular 
subject and Well’s English Grammar was a study for a class of six. 


The girls received regular instructions in sewing and knitting; 
they worked in the dining room and kitchen so as to train them to 
manage their own homes properly. They washed their own clothes 
and took care of their sitting rooms and bed rooms. The ages of the 
girls varied from six years to twenty, and their complexions from 
that of the full Choctaw to that of the white man’s child. Their 


_ government reguired a resort to nothing which ‘‘may not be strictly 
_ ealled mild means, and the positive application of such means has 


in no ease failed to secure obedience.’’ 


Mr. Balentine considered that a favorable feature of the school 
was the fact that most of the large girls belonged to families where 
English was spoken; they knew little Choctaw and that gave the 
teachers an easier approach and those pupils helped to Anglicize 
the school: ‘‘The aim of the school is the elevation and improve- 
ment of its pupils in their domestic habits and social condition, 
in their intellectual development and acquirements, and in their 
moral and religious culture. How far these ends have been attained, 
ean be learned fully only from the future history and destiny of 
those taught.’’? 


The 1857 report for Kooncha (Goodwater) was dated July 16 
and Mr. Balentine stated that the forty-four girls who had been in 
attendance were selected by the trustees of the public schools of 
the Choctaw Nation. The expenses of the institution were met by 
an appropriation of three thousand dollars annually by the Choetaw 
Nation and the balance by the Presbyterian Board. The sum paid 
by the church was supposed to be five hundred dollars a year, but 


the amount actually paid was, on tne average, more than five times 
_ the sum stated in the stipulations of the contract. 


Kooneha (phonetic pronunciation of the Choctaw, Kusha) was 
opened on the first Wednesday in October, 1856, and closed on the 
first of June, 1857. Although this school was supposed to be a 
manual labor establishment, Balentine wrote that ‘‘the laboring 
department has not been conducted with as much efficiency during 
he past year as the best interests of the pupils would seem to 
demand. This was owing to the want of a sufficient number of 
qualified persons to take charge of this department.”’ 


9 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1856, pp. 159-60; Historical Sketches of 


the Missions Under the Care of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 


_ Church (Philadelphia, 1886), pp. 29, 30, 37, 38. 
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Three day students had been in regular attendance and more 
could have been brought into the school if the accomodations and 
teaching force had admitted of it. Lovell’s and Goodrich’s readers 
were being used and Willard’s History of the United States. In 
closing his report Balentine wrote: ‘‘A kind Providence has pro- 
tected the school during the year, and has bestowed upon it a more 
than ordinary measure of health and happiness, and has not at 
any time forsaken His servants.’’!° 


George Ainslie was the superintendent who made his report on 
Koonsha Seminary August 30, 1858, and he stated that the Reverend 
Hamilton Balentine and family left the mission on the eleventh of 
May: ‘‘His departure was deeply regretted by all, as his long 
experience and superior abilities rendered him eminently qualified 
for the important post he occupied.’’ 


C. H. Wilson, superintendent of Wapanucka Institute, on July 
8, 1859 sent a long report of his school. He closed his account: ‘‘Rey. 
Hamilton Balentine (sic), who first had charge of this institution, 
will take my place for the next half year, and will probably make 
to you the semi-annual report in January, 1860. After that I hope 
to report to you from time to time.’’! 


Superintendent Balentine wrote Agent Cooper on July 6, 1860 
that the Mission Board had decided to discontinue Wapanucka. The 
furniture, cattle, wagons and all other goods recently sent out by 
the Board, were to be sold at once. He notified Colonel (Jackson?) 
Kemp and Captain Alexander of the decision, and advised them 
to buy the furniture if they planned to continue the school. He 
promised to turn over the buildings to them as soon as possible, but 
in the meantime he would take every care of them.” 


On July 20, 1860, Hamilton Balentine made a report to Choctaw 
Agent Douglas H. Cooper, as ‘‘Superintendent pro tem. Wapanucka 
Institute.” Nine months of school were held and 122 Chickasaw 
girls attended. The institution was divided into three separate 
schools according to the acquirements of the students; each was 
under the care and instruction of the same teacher. Balentine wrote 
a detailed description of each of the divisions, of the text books 
used and the number of pupils in each class. Three classes were held 


for the Instruction in sewing, knitting, care of their rooms, and 
ironing their own clothes :13 


10 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1857, pp. 529, 530. 

11 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 578. 

Piel H. Wright, “Wapanucka Academy,” Joc. cit., pp. 421-22. 

Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1860, pp. 372-75. 

The institution has been favored, during the past year, with a full number 
of helpers -... and this has greatly relieved us in three general visitations 
of sickness through which the institution passed during the year. We were 
first visited by the measles, which extended to more than half of the pupils, 
and to other members of the family. We next encountered whooping-cough, 
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Shortly after the War was over, the Reverend Hamilton Balen- 
tine, who had been for many years a missionary in this Territory, 
and citizen of the Cherokee Nation by adoption, came to this 
portion of the country and settled some seven miles from where 
Vinita now is, and began to preach; his labors soon grew into an 
organized Church known as Pheasant Hill. 


The Reverend Amory Nelson Chamberlin and the Reverend 
Hamilton Balentine were active in the old church at Pheasant Hill, 
and they, with the Reverend W. P. Haworth, were instrumental in 
peeanizing the first Presbyterian Church at Vinita on October 8, 
1883. 


A newspaper account by the Reverend Timothy Hill states :% 


4 


Not long after the formation of the Pheasant Hill church, the railroad 

was built, and Vinita came into view as a railroad town. Here Mr. Bal- 
entine came and preached, and soon held a regular service here, a Sabbath- 
school was organized and a prayer-meeting was held. These were the first 
religious services ever held in Vinita. 
é Mr. Balentine’s labors extended over a wide region of country, as he 
preached at Pheasant Hill, Vinita, Landrum’s school house, the Rogers’ 
settlement and other places. In June, 1875, he removed to Park Hill and 
took charge of the Cherokee Female Seminary there, but his work was nearly 
done, as he finished his course and fell asleep in Jesus, February 21, 1876. 


are ay ae 
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~~ 
* WiLitiAM H. BALENTINE, THE SON 


Wlliam H. Balentine, a son of the Reverend Hamiiton Balen- 
tine and his wife Anna Hoyt Balentine, was born July 6, 1854. 
_ According to the Final Rolls of Citizens and Freedmen of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory Mr. Balentine was forty-eight 
_ years old when the Cherokee Roll was completed in 1902. He was 
listed as having one-eighth Cherokee blood. 


7 In interview with Mr. Balentine he told that he was born at 
_ Wapanucka Academy. He gained his early education in contact 
- with his highly educated father while living in various missions. 


Mr. Balentine’s mother, Anna Hoyt was a daughter of Milo 
Hoyt and Lydia Lowrey Hoyt, who was a daughter of Assistant 


which was not quite so extensive as the measles .... and finally many of 
the children were prostrated with pneumonia ... . and led to the returning 
home of a number of the pupils, who did not again return to the school. 
[Four girls died during the term.] 

14 ‘ond H. Eakes, “Rev, Amory Nelson Chamberlin,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XII, No. 1 (March, 1934), pp. 97, 99, 102. Chamberlin, also a grandson of the 
Rey, Ard Hoyt, was born at Brainerd Mission in 1821. He aided in Cherokee emi- 
gration to Arkansas and to the Indian Territory. He became a missionary and minis- 
ter at Pheasant Hill, located in what is now Craig County, Oklahoma, seven miles 
northwest of Vinita. Pheasant Hill was named for an Indian of that name who 
once lived there. ; 

; 1s The Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, April 18, 1884, p. 1, 
col. 7. This account is from a discourse delivered by Timothy Hill, D. D., at 
Vinita, Indian Territory, March 16, 1884, Copied from the St. Louis Evangelist. 
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Chief George Lowry of the Cherokee _Nation. Her mother was 
Lucy Benge Lowry. At the age of sixteen she was baptised at 
Brainerd Mission on January 31, 1819. Her husband, Milo Hoyt 
had been a student at Princeton. Their second child was Anna 
Hoyt who became the wife of the Reverend Hamilton Balentine. 
The Balentines became the parents of three children: William Bal- 
entine who married (1st) Fannie Keys and (2nd) ...... Johnson ; 
Hamilton Balentine who married Mary E. Keys; Jonathon Balen- 
tine who married Lizzie Foreman.'*_ 


In 1872, William H. Balentine attended Highland University 
for two years and finished his education at Westminister College, 
Fulton, Missouri in 1876. He was not graduated owing to the death 
of his father. He was called to Tahlequah to take charge of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary in place of his father. That same year 
he made an extensive tour of the eastern part of the United States, 
visiting the Centennial in Philadelphia, the national capital, 
Niagara Falls and other celebrated places. 


Mr. Balentine was married in 1878 to Miss Fannie Keys, a 
daughter of Chief Justice Riley Keys of the Cherokee Supreme 
Court. By this marriage he had three children—F annie M., William 
H. (Junior), and Annie M. After the death of his wife in 1885 
he married Mary D. Johnson, the daughter of Andrew Johnson of 
Flint District. 


According to Mr. Balentine he taught sehool at Durdeen, 
White Oak, Pheasant Hill, Menard, Garfield and Eureka. He taught 
the Menard school for seven sessions. 


The Balentine home south of Tahlequah was on historie ground. 
The garden plot was the site of Riley’s Chapel where the Indian 
Mission Conference was organized and where the First Methodist 
Church in Muskogee came into existance.!7 


Mr. Balentine filled several important positions in the Cherokee 
government, starting with clerk of the senate committee of the 


16 Muriel H. Wright, Springplace, Moravian Mission and the Ward Family of 
the Cherokee Nation, Guthrie, 1940, pp. 63, 64, 81, 84. The father of Milo Hoyt 
was the Reverend Ard Hoyt, a native of Danbury, Connecticut, who was born October 
23, 1770, ordained at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, August 26, 1800, and served 
as pastor there until 1817 when he embarked from Philadelphia for Brainerd Mis- 
sion, Tennessee. He arrived January 3, 1818 and served as superintendent of the 
mission until May 22, 1824, when he removed to Willstown Mission in Alabama, 
where he died on February 18, 1828. His wife was Esther Booth of Connecticut 
(Robert Sparks Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, New York, pp. 43, 134). (The 
surname of “Chief George Lowry,” mentioned in the above paragraph is also found 
spelled in various records “Lowery” and “Lowrey.” The first spelling “Lowry” 
is given as the preferred and correct form in family genealogical data which had 
been checked by the late Chief of the Cherokees, J. Bartley Milam of Claremore, 
and appears in Springplace, Moravian Mission... . . (Wright, op. cit.].—Ed.) 

a Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill (Muskogee, 1948), pp. 150-151; 
O’Beirne, The Indian Territory (St. Louis, 1892), pp. 138-39. 
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National Council in 1879; he was secretary to Judge (Robert 
Wesley?) Walker while he was superintendent of the Female 
Academy. He served two years on the board of trustees of the 
Insane Asylum. 


t 


i 
¥ 
* “‘Mr. Balentine is a gentleman of more than ordinary educa- 
_ tion, and, intellectually, is far superior to the majority.’’8 He had 
_ a marvelous memory and the writer was fortunate to be present 
when he gave a long interview, sitting before the fireplace, in his 
home. A stenographer took notes and the following facts were 
_ gained from him: 


“‘T knew Tom Starr better than I knew my Daddy. I had an 
uncle, Milo Hoyt, who served with Sam Starr during the (Civil) 
War. My uncle married Dave Folsom’s!® daughter Serena and they 
had one child named Alphias whose Cherokee name was Squirrel. 
After the war my uncle settled on the south side of the Arkansas 
River in the Choctaw Nation, and Tom Starr settled on this side 

_ of the river, down in what is called Younger’s Bend. 


‘“rom Starr would do anything in the world. Once he and his 
gang robbed Wat Grayson of $32,000 in cash. Tom Starr planned it 
but the others got the money. They went to Grayson’s home and 
when he would not tell where his money was hid they put his feet 
to the fire; and when he still refused to tell they put his wife’s 
feet to the fire. Grayson could not stand that and so he told them 
where the money was concealed. Wat Grayson was the father 
of Captain G. W. Grayson and he lived near Eufaula. 


‘‘T knew Belle Starr very well. Once the Starrs asked me to go 
with them to Muskogee. Tom Starr, Belle Starr, Aunt Katie Reece, 
Charley Reece’s daughter all went. They were going to sell some 
cattle and they wanted me to count the money. After they had sold 
the steers .... they were offered a check which they refused; they 

_ were offered green backs but Tom wouldn’t take anything but gold. 
When we got that we started home, with Aunt Katie driving the 
horses. By the time we got to Coodey’s Creek one of the horses was 
sick. Tom asked if I knew where I could get a horse and I told 
him I knew some of the Monroes and could get a horse from them. 


“Tt was night and I told Tom I would go after a horse if he 
would go with me. He said all right but we had better make a fire 
for the women to keep them warm as the night was cold. We didn’t 


and an exemplary Christian. ... . 
people for thirty years. .... 
asaw and Natchez Indians (Greenville, Texas, 1899), p. 348. : 
mentioned in the above paragraph was Milo Ard Hoyt, a son of Milo Hoyt, Sr. and 
Lydia Lowry Hoyt. He married Harriet Fulsom Washburn according to the family 
genealogy given in Springplace, Moravian Mission.... . [Wright, op. cit.]—Ed.) 
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have any matches and Tom said he could make a fire with dry sticks, — 
but I took some gun powder from a shell, tore up some papers, 
and making a spark by striking the steel of my gun against a rock, 
set them on fire. Way in the night we got to the Monroe house. 
Bob Monroe came out and asked who it was. I told him my cireum- — 
stances and that I needed a horse and he said for me to go to the © 
stable and take one of his—Tom Starr would not come up close. 
I got the horse and we went back to the wagon. 


‘‘Right after the Civil War, Jesse and Frank James came in 
this country and after a while Cole Younger and his brothers | 
joined them and they stayed around the Starr’s home in the 
Younger’s Bend. When they planned to rob the bank at Northfield, 
Minnesota, they came to get Jim Reed to go with them. He 
was married to Belle then, before she married Starr and she wouldn’t 
let him go. She threatened to kill him rather than allow him to go 
tients Tom Starr refused to go because it was too far from home 
and they didn’t know the people or the country. 


‘‘There was a thousand dollars reward out for Tom and Ellis 
Starr and they were on the scout. One day they saw a deer running 
around their camp. Tom said it was a bad sign and they had better 
move. Ellis refused to go, but Tom left and Ellis was killed. After 
killing a great many men Tom Starr died in his bed. He was 
nearly seven feet tall, had big feet and went bare foot in summer 
MIDI. oe 


‘“‘My father was the first superintendent of the Cherokee 
Female Seminary after the Civil War. I was attending West- 
minister College at Fulton, Missouri when my father died, February 
22, 1876. When I came back here after his death, Miss Florence 
Wilson, Lizzie Ross, and Lizzie Stapler were teaching in the Sem- 
inary where there were 150 girls. My mother taught music there. 


‘“‘The Board of Education of the Cherokee Nation could not 
find any body else to take father’s plare so they asked me to stay. 
I wanted to go back to Westminister College but I finally consented 
and remained there through the balance of the term. Later I taught 
mathematics at the Cherokee Male Seminary in 1880. Aunt Eliza 


eeiy and her husband had charge of the Male Seminary at that 
ime.’’ 


There was a large log house east of Mr. Balentine’s home which 
he said Judge Riley Keys had built and then sold to the Carters 
ae Bill Keys who lived at the mouth of Park Hill Creek on the 


west side of the river died there.’’ Mr. Balentine continued his 
narrative: 


“Tt was an old-time custom that if any body died on a place 
they would move off, so they exchanged places with Judge Gillis. 
Bill Keyes’ widow Sallie, had a brother Looney Riley who lived 
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to be ninety years of age. 1 bought this place in 1878. Judge Keyes 


said that Reverend Thomas Bertholf, a Methodist minister, built 
the first house in 1828, and Judge Keys built the second one two 
years later. He hewed the logs and made the boards. That old house 
is 105 years old and still occupied. Fifty years after Judge Keyes 
built it he helped me make a new foundation under it and it is there 
yet. I own it now.’’¢ 


In a letter addressed to Grant Foreman from Tahlequah on | 
September 25, 1933, Mr. Balentine wrote: 


My grandmother, Mrs. Lydia Hoyt, a daughter of Maj. George Lowrey . 


(who for many years was Assistant Chief of the Cherokee tribe), was born 
in 1803, raised a large family and lived to a ripe old age; she spoke with equal 
correctness both the English and Cherokee language, was educated at 
Brainerd in the old Cherokee Nation; she translated and sang the first 
English hymn that was ever sung by the Cherokees ..... in the fall of 
1839, she lived about six miles south of Tahlequah..... 


Then there was my father-in-law, Judge Riley Keyes, born in the old 
Cherokee Nation in 1803, emigrated in 1826, and was the second of a large 
family of sixteen children; was prominent in politics here for perhaps forty 
years having been elected as Supreme Judge several times; member of the 
Board of Education; he was a delegate to Washington together with William 
P. Ross and Jesse Bushyhead, son of Rey. Jesse Bushyhead, in 1867. 


I also knew well Aunt Sally Keyes, she was a sister of the mother of 
Judge Riley Keyes and the widow of his uncle, William Keyes; she lived 
on the west side of the Illinois river, at the mouth of Barren Fork.... until 
her death in 1871, being about ninety years old. 


I also knew her brother Looney Riley; he was elected from Coowee- 
skoowee District to the Council in 1873, and at the time of his death was 
said to have been ninety six years old. In his first emigration to this 
country, he lived on Barren Fork near the present town of Welling ... Also 
I knew Aunt Susan Taylor, who lived in Tahlequah, built the National 
Hotel in 1847, and lived there until her death in the early ’70s; she was 
the daughter of George Fields who was a half-brother of ‘Bushyhead,” the 
father of the Rev. Jesse Bushyhead, so they were cousins ..... 


Mr. Balentine wrote that the feud caused by the treaty of 1885 was 
continued until the year 1845, when James Starr, a signer of the 1835 
treaty, living in Flint District was murdered: “It is said that thirty two 
men surrounded his house, just about sun-rise on Sunday morning, and 
riddled his body with bullets, he was a good man, the father of twenty 
children; his two wives were sisters, and among his children was Tom 
Starr, the noted outlaw. After the war he lived south of Muskogee about 
twenty miles, where he died about thirty-five years ago... . Once when 
I was talking to him he said, ‘You know there was thirty two men that 
slipped up and killed my daddy, well I got most all of them except just 
a few that got sick and died in a bed before I could get to them.’—that was 
his idea of justice.” 


Mr. Balentine wrote concerning the so-called ‘hanging tree” in Tahle- 
quah: 


After we came back from down south at the close of the Civil War, 
the old gallows was up a little ravine, perhaps half a mile south-west of the 


20 Unfortunately this house later burned. 
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old Cherokee capital building, perhaps not so far as a half mile, and several 
men were hung on it before the jail was built, there was A-ne-ta and Spade 
Sunshine and others..... 


Archilla Smith21 was the son of Cabin Smith, the youngest child, his 
wife was Agnes Fields, the daughter of John Fields, a brother to George 
Fields, so she was a first cousin to the Susie Taylor above mentioned; then 
Archilla Smith and his wife Agnes had six children, the oldest John Smith 
married Margaret Hendricks—they had one child which died and they 
separated and she married Andy Woodall, who was killed during the Civil 
War near his home, and she died in her ninety-second year at the old 
home, near the present “Woodall” school, which was named after them, about 
eight miles south from Tahlequah. Rachel Smith married John Rider and 
they had a number of children, most all girls I believe. Elizabeth Smith 
married John McFerran Fields, they hanged him, then she married Thomas 
Adkins and George Drum; she had no children and was generally known as 
Aunt Lizzie Drum and lived near where the town of Gore is now located, 
I knew her well. Two other sons, Charles and Samuel Houston Smith 
died without issue and the youngest girl, Eliza Smith married David 
Grason, Jackson Cozens and Francis Marion Seabolt, I didn’t know anything 
about this family of Eliza Smith..... 


During a visit Mr. Balentine related to the author that when he 
was a young man he was the owner of a fine young horse. On one 
occasion he had ridden far into the country and was overtaken by 
night so he stopped at the home of a friend who agreed to allow 
him to remain. After supper the two men were sitting in front of 
the fireplace visiting when there was a knock at the door; when it 
was opened Tom Starr entered, and was invited to have a seat. Mr. 
Balentine hoped that he would soon leave but he dicided to stay 
overnight. The result was that Mr. Balentine sat up all night to 
guard his horse, because he knew if he went to sleep he would never 
see the animal again, as ‘‘Old Tom’’ would make off with it. 


oo ae Bee of Archilla Smith see Grant Foreman, Indian Justice, (Okla- 
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CARL SWEEZY, ARAPAHO ARTIST 
By Althea Bass 


Carl Sweezy was born near Darlington, on the old Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Reservation, and took pride to the end of his life in his 
full-blood Arapaho heritage. His father was Hinan-ba-seth, ‘‘Big 
Man,’’ and he was given the Arapaho name Wattan, ‘‘Black.’’ He 
never knew the date of his birth, but the year was probably 1881, since 
he was listed as a seven-year-old pupil in the Mennonite Mission 
School at Darlington in 1888. Because his mother died when he was 
quite small and his father was a member of the Indian Police 
who lived in their own tepees to the north of the principal Agency 
street, he had no home of his own, and he and his brothers were 
reared and given their early education in Mennonite mission 
schools. When his older brother, sent to the Mennonite school near 
Halstead, Kansas, took the name of Fieldie Sweezy, Sweezy being 
the name of the railway agent there, the other children were given 
the same family name, and little Watan became Carl Sweezy. To 
the day of his death, in 1953, he did honor to the name, and the in- 
numerable paintings of Indian life and customs that he left behind 
will do it honor for years to come. 


While he was still a little boy in knee trousers, he too was sent 
to the school at Halstead where at least one brother and one 
sister had preceded him. If the Mennonite missionary teachers were 
strict disciplinarians and taught even the youngest of their pupils 
to accept hard work and responsibility, they also gave them a 
sense of family affection and security; there were daily devotions 
and singing and games, as well as work, for the Indian boys and 
girls, in kitchen and laundry and garden and field and dairy. Carl 
remembered his boyhood as fortunate and happy, and held the 
Mennonite teachers and missionaries in gratitude all his life. 


When he was fourteen, having learned how to farm and care 
for live stock and do dairy work, he came back to the Reservation 
at Darlington. He brought a baseball and bat and a catcher’s mitt 
with him, and was ready for anything, white or Indian. He had 
been doing some drawing, and somewhere he had acquired a box 
of water color paints which one of the white women at the Agency 


showed him how to use. 


Soon after Carl’s return, the anthropologist James Mooney came 
to Darlington to study the customs and the handcrafts of the 
Cheyennes and the Arapahoes. He needed two Indian assistants: 
an interpreter to help him talk with the men and women he inter- 
viewed, and an artist to make paintings of the costumes and war 
gear and household equipment that he found among these Indians. 
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Paul Boynton, a Cheyenne youth with the unusual ability to speak f 
both Cheyenne and Arapaho, became his interpreter, but no artist 
was available. For want of one, Mr. Mooney took on the boy Carl 
Sweezy, impressed him with the necessity of strict accuracy mm 
recording design and color, and put him to work. “Paint only what 
is Indian and paint it aceurately,’? Mr. Mooney insisted, and Carl 
responded in a way he had not dared to hope for. 


-. 


For the next few months Carl painted shields and war-bonnets 
and baby carriers and drums and rattles, all the equipment brought 
in by the Indians for the anthropologist to study or to buy. He 
learned more than he had known before about how these things were 
made and how the materials for them were acquired by Cheyenne 
and Arapaho craftsmen. When Mr. Mooney returned to Washington, 
at the end of his long stay among the Indians in what was to become 
Oklahoma, the collection he took with him included many of Carl 
Sweezy’s first paintings. Mooney’s supervision was the only art 
instruction that Carl Sweezy had, but it was all he needed to start 
him on the road to becoming one of the best of the primitive Indian 
painters. To the end of his life he continued to paint, and to paint in 
what he called ‘‘the Mooney way.’’ 


It is impossible to establish dates for events in the lives of 
Indians like Carl Sweezy, born before calendars and clocks and 
birth certificates beame part of their lives. But at some time during 
his teens he went to Carlisle Indian Institute for two years, not 
finishing his course there because he became ill and was sent back 
to the Reservation to recover. What he had learned at Halstead 
stood him in good stead at Carlisle, where he added to his knowledge 
of farming and dairying in the school and on the farm at Wash- — 
ington Crossing which was his summer home. He would have liked 
to study drawing there, too, but was too shy to make the necessary 
arrangements. 


Having recovered his health, he went back to school again, this 
time to Chilocco. Changing trains at Enid on his return from there, 
he met an Indian friend who had contracted to play with the Enid 
baseball team and who persuaded him to sign too. He played two 
summers with the Enid team, and later joined an all-Indian team 
that toured the country. When they reached Portland, Oregon, 
they visited the Lewis and Clark Exposition, and saw some of Carl’s 
paltings, unsigned, in an exhibit from the Smithsonian Institution. 
Since it was some years before he began to sign his paintings, most 
of his early work is unidentified. 


_ Because he understood farming and the care of livestock, 
it was easy for him to find employment. For many years he worked 
as farmer or dairyman at Rainy Mountain and Saint Patrick’s and 
Concho. At Rainy Mountain he met and married Hattie Powless, 
an Oneida who was employed as a matron there. After her death, 


(Courtesy of Bureau of American 
Ethnology) 


Carl William Sweezy, Arapaho Artist, 1904. 
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‘in 1944, he had no permanent home, but spent most of his time in 
Oklahoma City where he had access to Indian friends and relatives, 
and to the Historical Society where he was always a willing con- 
_ tributor of information about Indian dress and handerafts. 


Carl Sweezy died on May the 28th, 1953, in the Indian Hospital 
at Lawton. Of his own generation, one brother, Frank, is still 
_ living. A daughter, Mary Mahardy, two sons, Carl Hilton and 
_ Merle Everett, and eight grandchildren survive him. 


Accuracy of detail and color give his paintings a special value. 
During his boyhood he knew Cheyennes and Arapahoes who 
belonged to pre-reservation days; he visited in their tepees, seeing 
their equipment for home-making and for war and for religious 
ceremonies ;! he heard their stories of battles and hunts and over- 
land marches; he himself remembered the ‘‘Ghost Dance,’’ and sun 
dances and peyote ceremonies, and Christian religious services 
of many sects. He never wanted for subject-matter; the whole of a 
disappearing way of life was his to draw from for his paintings 
of sun dancers and peyote worshippers, war dances and buffalo 
hunts, Indian games and family activities, and sooner or later he 
made use of all of it. All his life he lived under the influence 
- of two cultures, that of the Plains Indians, ancient and vanishing, 
and that of the white man, changing even while he learned it. Yet 
he was not confused by them, and he chose for himself the best of 
both ways. His pictures, simple and orderly and balanced, are those 
of an Indian who lived harmoniously and philosophically under 
circumstances that most men would have found embittering and 
confusing. 


Unfortunately, Carl Sweezy kept no record of his paintings, and 
it would be impossible to determine how many of them exist with 
or without his signature. Early in 1953, when an exhibit of his work 
was arranged by the Anthropology Department at the University 
of Oklahoma, it was difficult to locate and borrow enough of them 
to represent him adequately. But there are many of these paintings, 
some in oil and more in water color, distributed in homes and 
museums and art galleries throughout the country, where they 
stand as unique memorials to a man who combined a fine native 
talent with the grace and good will to make the most of it. 


1 The original painting “Medicine Lodge,” by Carl Sweezy, in the Museum of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society was reproduced in colors on the front cover of the 
Annual Report of the Oklahoma State Health Department, July, 1951.—Ed. 
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THE STORY OF AN OKLAHOMA COWBOY, WILLIAM 
McGINTY, AND HIS WIFE 


By Leslie A. McRill 


There is drama on these plains—drama of human striving, 
failing and accomplishment. Here are a couple of Oklahoma 
pioneers who have lived a typical Oklahoma life and still march 
on into the sunset of their travel, taking events of every day 
with humor and satisfaction. Satisfaction because of a long, well- 
lived course; satisfaction in their children and grand-children, 
seeing them in well-regulated participation in all that is good 
and wholesome. 


This is the story of Mr. and Mrs. William McGinty who were 
and are a part of early Oklahoma Territory and Oklahoma since 
Statehood. To all their friends they are Billy and Mollie. Living 
in the little village of Ripley, Payne County, they are known far 
and wide as two people who have never turned a deaf ear to need 
of any kind, always in the front vanguard for betterment of their 
community, and with a helping hand to every neighbor. 


William M. McGinty was born in Mercer County, Missouri, son 
of Robert and Margaret Ann McGinty. His parents came to Okla- 
homa among the ’89’ers and settled in the Ingalls community. 
Mary (Mollie) McGinty was born in Nebraska, daughter of Dr. 
J. H. and Charlotte Ann Pickering. The family were originally 
from Illinois. They moved to Oklahoma Territory in 1893, also 
settling at Ingalls. So, it was at Ingalls where Billy and Mollie 
met—young pioneers in a new territory. 


Billy worked as a young man on the Bar-X-Bar Ranch in the 
Pawnee Reservation where he became the cowboy and roper who 
was to earn fame later on in life. It is difficult for a writer to pick 
out the important events of the lives of this well-known couple, 
there are so many unique, as well as typical, early day happenings 
woven into their lives. First, the early life of Billy, and then the 
lives of both after their marriage in 1902. 


Billy, the cowboy, was fearless and perhaps never met a horse 
he could not conquer. One writer remarks :! ‘‘Roosevelt (Theodore) 
affectionately named him ‘Little MeGinty’..... and said that 
Little McGinty made himself a pledge never to walk if he could 
ride. It appears his preference in transportation was a horse, He 


did not care about the ‘temper’ of the horse. for the meaner, th 
better he liked it.’? . a 


ce Sea “Rough Riders,” in The New Mexico Historical Review, July, 


Billy McGinty as he looks to his friends today. Cowboy hat and 
fine boots were given him in New Mexico where the “Rough Riders’ 
Association” meets annually. 
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As a rider of wild horses McGinty perhaps has never been 
surpassed. A friend of the writer, Mr. Gilbert Shaw, also a pioneer 
of Oklahoma, of the Ingalls neighborhood, recalls, when he was 
a boy of twelve or thirteen years of age, seeing Billy riding an 
unbroken horse. While doing so Billy slipped the saddle, discarding 
it, then the bridle, and continued riding the frantic bucking animal 
successfully. When confronted with this recollection by Mr. Shaw, 
McGinty remarked: ‘‘I would never tell that one, because most 
folks would think I was lying.’’ 


Billy was still riding and roping cattle in his ranch work when 
the Spanish-American War broke out. News was soon heralded 
that Theodore Roosevelt was going to organize a Rough Rider 
Regiment. Billy wanted to join-up, so he saddled his pony and took 
out from Ingalls for Guthrie where the enlistment roll was being 
made up. He tells of his trip on horseback, of sleeping at a negro 
eabin enroute, and finally arriving at Guthrie where he was suc- 
cessful in getting into the regiment. It was a trip of some two days 
in that day. 


These remarks were published under a half-page photo of 
Billy :? 


One of the most colorful and picturesque and best known characters 
in Oklahoma today is Billy McGinty of Ripley, Oklahoma. 


He was a yeteran of the Spanish-American War and was the only 
one of eight or nine applications from Payne County who was accepted 
in the organization known as “‘Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.” 


He counted as his friends Teddy Roosevelt, Pawnee Bill, Buffalo Bill, 
“Death Valley Scotty,’ General Wood, General Wheeler and others. 


Billy was accepted in spite of the fact that he was only five 
feet two inches in height. But when it came to getting the job done, 
riding and soldiering, he was right in there with the tallest and 
best, attracting the attention of his commanding officers, and liked 
by his comrades because of his quiet demeanor and fearless daring. 


Quoting again from Chris Emmet (op. cit.): ‘‘Among those 
who early attracted the attention of both Colonel Wood and Lieut. 
Colonel Roosevelt, as well as the newspapers, was (and is) one 
William M. McGinty ..... You men (members of the Rough Riders 
Ass’n) know him either as your life-time president or just plain 
‘Uncle Billy.’ ’’ 

When speaking of the battle of San Juan Hill, Billy has this 
reminiscence : 

It seems odd to me that in this action, I remember some of these things. 
But under fire of this kind, it is often these things we most remember. We 


could see the city of Santiago from the San Juan Hill. Many Spaniards 
had been left dead in the trenches, most of whom had been shot in the head. 


2The Historical Souvenir Edition of The United Spanish American War Vet- 
erans Magazine, May 12, 1942. 
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When we reached the trenches we stopped, as it was late and as quite 
a number of men were missing. We could not figure out what had happened 
to them, but we found out next morning. About sixty of the men had 
charged on over the hill. Since these men were not sure of their position 
and were between two fires, the Spanish, during the night, tried several 
counter attacks, but were driven back. The Spanish and these men over the 
hill were at very close quarters—only just across a small draw were the 
enemy. 


When daylight came, these men started digging back, using their small ~ 
dagger knives which they carried, and taking cover in the shallow trenches 
as they dug along in the sandy, gravelly dirt of the hill. By morning, our 
regiment had found the location of the men, but had no way of getting 
them back until nightfall again. The previous night they had not wanted 
to disclose that they were cut off, or they would have been in a very serious 
position. That day was really hot, being the 3rd day of July. Col. Roosevelt 
knew that the boys could not stay there all day without food and water. 
The morning was sultry, with a light fog, and then the sun came out, bearing 
down with all its combined southern intensity. Col. Roosevelt and Captain 
Kane decided to send some tomatoes and hard tack and coffee to the boys. 
I was standing close by. When the officers were talking about trying to 
get food to those stranded over the hill, they asked for volunteers. I stepped 
up and told them I would try and get some food to them. When I started to go, 
Col. Roosevelt said, “Wait, V’ll go with you.” 


‘Captain Kane replied, “No, Col. Roosevelt, if any one goes with him, I 
will go. The whole regiment is depending on you, but no one depending on 
either of us.” . 


Then I told them that there was no use in risking two men, so I took 
a case of food over to the lines. When I hit the brow of the hill, it seemed 
that the entire enemy line started firing. I had the case of food on my 
shoulder and was humped over trying to stay as close to the ground as I 
could. The firing seemed to come in a bit of cross-fire. A number of bullets 
hit the case of food, some being canned tomatoes and the juice ran down 
my face and back. But I never got hit any place and when I reached the boys, 
I stayed there and dug me out a hole to crawl into, In a short time, another 
one of our boys, Dick Shanafelt, came over with a big can of coffee, and as 
luck would have it, we never got a scratch. To keep from getting shelled out, 
the boys started tunneling back toward the trenches. They would dig in the 
ground just deep enough to hide their bodies and keep inching as they 
completed more trench. Some of the main regiment tunneled toward us and 
later we reached the main trenches at San Juan Hill. 


I am proud to be a Spanish-American War veteran.® 


Another interesting event’ which occurred at San Juan Hill 
is related in the following narrative, also told by Billy McGinty.4 


; Where we were camped there was a small stream where we got our 
drinking water. Below this stream was a nice water hole and we were allowed 
to swim there. One day while swimming, a sergeant of our troop named 
Sherman Bell was badly ruptured as he slipped and fell. The injury was 
small but four of our doctors there tried to help him, but could do him no 
good. They finally decided to ease him by taking him to the Headquarters 
General Hospital. His condition had grown so bad, that they immediately 


3The above narrative was given to the writer by Mrs. Rose Jacobs, former 


editor of the Ripley Review, to whom Billy gave it. She was intending to use it 
at some future date. = 


4 Tbid. 
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letailed me and one of Bell's friends, named Ben Daniels, to take him down 
he mountain to the hospital. 


_ _ I got the outfit together ready to go, and they shot him full of morphine 

nd told us we had better get him to the hospital before the drug played 
out. We put him in this two wheel cart we had rigged up. The back-band 
the harness was padded like a saddle, and it fitted right on the mule’s 
yack, so the lift and weight was mostly on the mule’s back. When we first 
itarted, for a ways, Ben Daniels walked behind, while I sat up in the back 
bf the cart with a rifle in my hands. We had to go through a very spooky 
part of the jungle, although I don’t think there was much danger of any- 
thing. The walking was mighty hard, and it was hot, too, and in a short time 
Ben was just rolling in sweat. I kept telling him we would have to hurry, 
but he would get behind, and I would have to pull up and wait. He kept 
telling me there wasn’t room for both of us in the cart, but I told him that 
if he didn’t get in that way I wasn’t going to stop for him again. 


‘ Ben Daniels held a higher rank than I in the army, and I should not 
ave talked to him like that. But I guess he figured he was the same as I, 
or we fussed back and forth all the time. The road was rough as all put 
together going down that mountain pass to the hospital. I kept whipping the 
ule trying to hurry, and Ben kept telling me that I would kill Sherman 
ell if I didn’t slow up. But I knew that if we didn’t get there before the 
morphine played out we would have lots of trouble. I didn’t pay much 
attention to Ben’s hollering, for he was having a time holding onto the cart, 
md couldn’t do much anyway. 


That old cart hadn’t been greased for many a month and the wheels 
would squall out plenty loud every time they turned around. And there we 
were going down the mountain lickety-split, the wheels squalling, and Ben 
aniels trying to hold on, yelling above the noise for me to “take it easy.” 
herman Bell’s head was about a foot or more lower than his feet, the way 
e had laid him in the cart, and the morphine had relaxed his body so 
hat he took each bump with the cart. This, of course, was much better 
than if he had not been relaxed, since then he would have received more 
jarring around. 


We reached the Hospital before the drug played out, and I gave a note 
rom our doctors to the head doctor there. Ben and I took it easier going 
ek to camp. When we got back to camp, the doctors were anxious to know 
w we made out. I told our Doctor Thorp how Ben had griped about 
rring Sherman Bell so much, and he told me he didn’t think it made much 
ifference, as he didn’t hold much chance for him anyway. 


I never thought much more about it, just figuring that I would never see 
herman Bell alive again. But after the War, when I was in New York 
City, I became ill and was taken to the hospital there. One day at the 
ospital, a man and his girl friend, came to visit me and who should it be 
ut Sherman Bell? He introduced me to the lady by saying ‘Here is the 
cGinty that saved my life in Cuba.” and gave her a “line of bull” about 
me and him. I had thought him to be a truthful fellow, and must have 

ked at him like it was a mystery to me, for he said, “You act like you don’t 
mi what I’m talking about. Remember when I was in that awful fix 

the mountains of Cuba.” 


I told him of course I remembered that. ‘Well,’ he went on, “The 
octors told me that trip down the mountain side was what saved my life. 
ly head being lower than my feet, and I being relaxed, the jolts along the 
ugh mountain side worked that rupture slowly back until when I reached 
e hospitai, the doctors did not need to operate, or do much else, since 
was already on the road to recovery.” 


3 
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Sherman Bell was later an official in Colorado, and before the War, 
had been a Wells-Fargo man on the Denver Run. 


When the troops returned to the States and were being 
mustered out, Colonel Roosevelt asked Billy to take his horse, ‘“Little 
Tex,’’? from Long Island to Oyster Bay. McGinty was glad to do 
so, but along the route the curious and souvenir hunters beset 
Billy and ‘‘Tex,’’ each one pulling a hair from the horse’s tail, 
until when Oyster Bay .was reached, ‘‘Little Tex’’ had no hair 
remaining in his tail. Roosevelt remarked upon seeing him, ‘‘Bully!, 
but he surely doesn’t look very natural.’’ 


An amusing incident occurred before the mustering out 
Fellow soldiers wanting to pull a trick on Billy, prevailed upon 
him to ask the Mustering Out officer when they were going home. 
They assumed that if he asked a superior officer point blank such 
a question, and without being addressed, he would be reprimanded 
When Billy approached the officer and put his question the officer 
met him with a smile and they sat down on a log and had a gooc 
chat, much to the surprise and chagrin of Billy’s comrades. 


Upon leaving the army McGinty made contact with Willian 
S. (‘Buffalo Bill’’) Cody and became a rider in that world famous 
circus. The riders gave a most colorful spectacle with their fas’ 
riding and well drilled horses. Billy was the first man to ride ¢ 
bucking horse on the stage in New York City. This was in 1907 ix 
the old Vanderbilt Theatre. He also won fame in Madison Squar 
Garden before the days of Will Rogers, whom he was able t 
count as a friend. 


He was with the Buffalo Bill Cireus for three seasons, leavin: 
that organization in 1900, as he and Mollie were married in th 
fall of 1902. They had the distinction of being serenaded by th 
Circus Band after their marriage. Soon after marriage they settle 
in western Oklahoma on a claim and ranch in old Day Count; 
(now part of Ellis County) east of Grand, then the county seat 
They called their ranch ‘‘The Crossed Sabres Ranch.’’ Here the 
were busied in the exciting events of first settlers, trying to mak 
a home in the almost forbidding sandy country. They lived in 
typical dug-out and ‘‘cut their teeth’’ on primitive ranch life. A: 
amusing incident was the time they arrived home from a neighbo1 
hood social function, and entered their dug-out home. They hear 
a scratching on the ceiling of their dug-out, which Mollie ha 
papered with old newspapers and magazines. Billy armed himsel 
with a club and hit on the ridge-pole. Thereupon the paper ceilin 
gave way and a skunk fell through taking refuge between th 
sheets on their bed. Billy was caught in the back corner of th 
room, while Mollie was near the door. He was calling out: ‘‘ Whe 
shall I do? What shall I do?’’ while Mollie says she was chucklin 
so hard she couldn’t answer. Finally they gathered up the be 


Billy and Mollie McGinty. Photo taken in 1902, at Grand, Okla- 
homa Territory, when they were living on the “Crossed Saber Ranch,” 
their first home after their marriage. 
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clothes to make an exit and carry the varmit out. But Mollie was 
so amused that she let go of her end of the bedding and the un- 
welcome guest fell out between Billy’s legs. Needless to say, they 
had to go down to another house on the ranch for the night, where 
they were not the most welcome guests considering the circum- 
stances. 


In that day the writer became acquainted with Billy and 
Mollie, when he was a ‘“‘printers devil’’ on the Day County Pro- 
gress at old Grand. There were some one hundred residents of the 
county seat in normal times. When Court was in session or the 
eounty teachers held their summer Normal, the town was almost 
doubled in population. Here the homesteaders and the cattle men, 
cowboys and what-have-you—for those were the days of the 
Socialist soap-box orators—all came to trade, to be amused, or to 
air their political views. The little red saloon was a most attractive 
place to some of the visitors, where a quiet, or even a boisterous 
game of poker would take place. As all cowboys of his day, Billy 
didn’t mind a game of poker, but Mollie did not acquiesce. She 
once told the Sheriff, ‘‘Doc’’ Smith, to arrest Billy when he came 
to town and throw him in the calaboose until she could come after 
him. Billy came in as usual and he and ‘‘Doc’’ were having a 
quiet game when ‘‘Doc’’ looked up and saw Mollie coming horse- 
back over the ridge of hills surrounding the little town. He told 
Billy to ‘‘run for the jail,’’ which was located up the side of a steep 
hill, and he also followed Billy, both running up the hill to the jail. 
But Mollie saw them and wise to their little game was not fooled by 
the pseudo-arrest. Mollie enjoys telling about that incident to this 
day but Billy looks a little sheepish when the tale is told. 


Cattle ranching was not too profitable, what with the home- 
steaders, the drouth, the shinnery, etc., so the MeGintys returned 
in 1905 to Ingalls, after their short ranch life in Day County. 
Soon thereafter, they settled in Ripley, Payne County, where they 
have been a part of that community for many years. Here they 
reared their family, three fine red-headed boys: Delmar, the 
oldest, has been employed by one oil firm for more than thirty 
years; William O. (Jack) has also been in the oil business for 
many years; Clarence, the youngest, is the banker in Glencoe, 
Oklahoma, where he is one of the leading citizens in every type 
of activity. The McGintys have, beside the three sons, seven grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 


Billy and Mollie have been all these years a large part of the 
two communities of Ripley and Ingalls. While at Ingalls they knew 
personally Bill Dalton, George Newcomb (Bitter Creek), Bill 
Doolin, Roy Daugherty (Arkansaw Tom), Tulsa Jack and others 
of those outlaw gangs. They can tell some interesting stories of 
the ‘‘goings-on’’ in those days when the United States Marshals 
had their battle with the outlaws at Ingalls. 
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Now Mrs. McGinty has had a larger part in these events than is 
usually noted. She has gone with Billy all over the United States 
in his travels and always encouraged him in each activity. For 
her part, she served nine years as post-mistress at Ripley. All 


through the early days she was at the ‘‘beck and eall’’ of neighbors, — 


far and wide, to answer to any call for aid. Many a time she has 
ridden her horse to visit some sick neighbor, night or day, to 
minister to a sick child who was fighting a losing battle with 
fever or dread disease. She has nursed them back to life, adminis- 
tering to them until she saw the turn for the better. The writer 
has a good friend, a teacher, school superintendent, and coach in 
Oklahoma schools who was nursed by Mrs. McGinty until the 
disease was baffled and conquered. She is a worker and member of 
the Eastern Star Lodge at Ripley, and for many years was Treasurer 
of the Methodist Church there. When the church, some years ago 
decided they needed a Youth Center, Mollie became the treasurer 
of the project and never was a single payment missed until the 
building was paid for. Now Ripley has a fine Youth Fellowship 
Building, built of native stone, well furnished and equipped 
where the youth of the town may gather for religious services, class 
parties, wiener roasts, school functions, and similar gatherings. 
When the matter of furnishing the building was up for discussion, 
some one suggested that they could get a second hand stove, but 
Mollie spoke up and said that since the building was for the young 
people of the community, the best was none too good, and so the 
ladies bought a fine new range, hot water tank, steel sink, and all 
modern equipment, including dishes and silverware. 


Billy has letters from many prominent friends he has made 
through the years, and their home is a veritable treasure-house of 
mementoes from all over the country attesting to their many trips 
and activities. They have attended all the ’89er and other ‘‘Run”’ 
celebrations of Oklahoma all through the years and are members 
of all such organizations. 


When Billy left the Buffalo Bill Shows, William F. Cody 
wrote him the following recommendation, among Billy’s present 
day treasures: 


Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 3, 1900. 


To Whom It May Concern: 
The bearer of this, Mr. William M. McGinty, has been in the emplo 
oe ? F : xinty, y of the 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West for the past three seasons and has performed all 
of his duties in a thorough and satisfactory manner and I cheerfully 
recommend him as a sober, honest, and reliable man. 
(Signed) W. F. Cody, 


Billy has attended the yearly meeting of the ‘‘Roosevelt 
Rough Riders Association’? which usually meets in Las Vegas, 


UOSTIIVEY [NV ‘ABvdISSOJ 
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New Mexico, year after year. He served as Vice-President of the 
organization for nine years. Finally, in 1954 he was elected Presi- 


dent for Life of the association. Every summer he and Mollie and 
some one of the children or grandchildren make this trek to Las 


Vegas to meet the ever-dwindling number who attend. It is a gala 
State event for New Mexico. The group are ‘‘wined and dined”’ 


_ and entertained at sumptuous banquets and made very welcome 


indeed. 


lor many years their favorite method of transportation was 
their converted school bus. Billy bought a discarded school bus 
and together they fitted it up for travel. Inside were the bed, 
table, chairs, ice box, gas stove, lights, and dishes. Curtains at 
the windows gave it a very homelike appearance and with this 
bus they made long trips, stopping wherever they wished and 
really seeing the country they were visiting. Billy is a great 
believer in the health-giving qualities of the baths at Claremore, 
tlot Springs and Sulphur, to name a few they visit, and very often 
When the mood has directed, they have spent weeks or even 
months at some of these resorts. 


One of Billy’s proudest possessions is his ‘‘Museum’’ housed 
in a small building on the back of their lot in Ripley. Here one 
may see old saddles, including Mollie’s side-saddle, a saddle won by 
Billy in a roping and riding contest held in Kansas; pictures of 
many events of the old days; letters from prominent citizens of the 
United States; clippings from newspapers and magazines covering 
some cow-boy event; rattlesnake skins and rattles; hides and 
horns from big game, and a thousand other mementos of former 
days. Classes from the local schools come with their teachers to 
the Museum to see the wonders of by-gone days. One animal hide 
is especially interesting as it belongs to a wild hog, which Billy 
roped in against the advice of those who knew their wild hogs. 
It dragged him over the sandy ground until he succeeded in getting 
the rope around a large cactus and stopped its flight. 


One of the most interesting activities of the McGintys was 
their ‘“‘Billy McGinty Cowboy Band,’’ which played over the 
radio stations here in Oklahoma during the very early days of the 
radio. Mollie sang ballads, as did other musicians and some times 
a chureh choir would join in the musical broadcasts. The band 
played dance music, western ballads, and became very popular 
as radio entertainers. They had cowboy uniforms and made a very 
colorful aggregation in parades and driving to and from their 
engagements. This band was composed of Ripley community 
musicians of talent. 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding facts of Billy’s life was 
his part in the founding of the ‘‘Bull Moose Party,’’ when Theodore 
Roosevelt called in his friends for that event. Billy was one of the 
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Rough Riders who had been invited to that memorable meeting at 
Sagamore Hill when the new party was organized and launched. 
The following is an account of that day, taken from the New 
York Times of June 25, 1910:° 


ROUGH RIDERS CARRY FLAGS TO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. Roosevelt had as guests also “Jack” Greenway of Coleraine, Minn., 
Capt. Edward Borein of California, William McGinty of Ripley, Oklahoma, 
Edward Emerson® of Boston, all old Rough Rider Comrades; Leslie Tarlton 
and Claud Tritton, who organized his African expedition, Francis J. Heney, 
the San Francisco graft prosecutor, and Mrs. Heney. 


The Rough Riders went to Sagamore Hill on an earnest mission. Borein, 
McGinty and Emerson donned their uniforms in New York at sunrise, 
ferried across the East River, then rode all the way to Oyster Bay on cow 
ponies. They bore the Rough Riders’ dearest possessions, the two regimental 
flags which they carried in their charge up San Jaun Hill. 


Col Roosevelt was sitting in the veranda when he saw them coming 
up the hill. He walked down part way to meet them..... “Colonel,” said Capt. 
Borien, “we have brought back the standards to the man who is best fitted 
to keep them.” Colonel Roosevelt replied that he would treasure the colors 
always. One of them he had had before and loaned it to the Rough Riders 
for their celebration yesterday. The Rough Riders also brought a guidon, 
a cavalry flag, which was presented to Col. Roosevelt yesterday in behalf 
of the Grand Army of the Republic of Oklahoma. 


Billy has had many letters from Theodore Roosevelt, but says 
he has not retained them all. One of them reads as follows: 


The White House 


Washington May 1, 1906 
Dear McGinty: 


No letter could have pleased me more than yours. I am so glad to hear 
how well you are doing. Yes, Frantz? is all right. Have you met Abernathy, 
the Marshal, yet He is a ecrackajak (sic) and ought to have been in the 
regiment. 


Good luck to you always, 
Faithfully yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Mr. William MeGinty 
Ingalls, Oklahoma Territory. 


__ In regard to Mr. MecGinty’s activities as president of the Rough 
Riders’ Association, we include in this article a telegram he 
received last August from President Dwight D. Eisenhower: 


1956 Aug, 3, A. M. 8:52, Aug. 2nd. 
Billy McGinty, President— rz 


National Association of Roosevelt Rough Riders, 


5In the headlines of this article from the New York Times were these words: 
“FORMING A NEW PARTY, THE OYSTER BAY PAP 
TECIEGTING © ERS DISCOVER AT 
“i ie eee poe, the historian whose books are in all well equipped Libraries, 


7 Referring to Mr. Frank Frantz whom President Roosevelt i 
Territorial Governor of Oklahoma. Se ee 


a 


. 
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4 To the National Association of Roosevelt Rough Riders, I extend warm 
tings on the occasion of your annual reunion. All of you have my 
congratulations on your service to the Nation, and my best wishes for a 


9 
pr 


* 


meeting rich in memories of the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt. 
P Dwight D. Hisenhower. 


e Billy has in his possession a gavel to use in presiding at the 


reunions of the Rough Riders Association, which was sent him a 


year or two ago. This gavel and handle and chest in which it is 
contained have historical significance beyond any mere gavel. An 
addenda on the under side of the cover of the chest reads: 


This gavel is from a tree planted on the lawn of the Public Library 
in Fort Worth, Texas, April 1, 1906, by President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
a public ceremony and became familiarly known as the “Teddy Roosevelt 
Tree.” Because of a building expansion later, it was necessary to move the 
tree to the Memorial Plot in front of the Will Rogers Memorial Hall. where 
it was transplanted and dedicated in a befitting patriotic public ceremony, an 
account of which was printed in the newspapers and the National Tribune 
of May 12, 1936. The tree died a few months later and was replaced by the 
President’s widow, now growing nicely. The handle is from a tree from the 
San Jacinto (Texas) Battlefield that grew near the tree under which General 
Sam Houston lay wounded when the Mexican General Santa Anna was 
brought captive before him, the wood secured through Governor Stephenson. 
Both the gavel and the chest were made by Comrade H. Herring, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


In February of 1950, Billy was surprised by the receipt of a 
medal and accompanying certificate from the Nation of Cuba. Ail 
was in Spanish of course, but the Certificate informed him that he 
was being awarded the medal and certificate as recognition of his 
part in the freedom of Cuba as a Roosevelt Rough Rider. It is 
printed on the letterhead of the President of the Republic of Cuba, 
and is signed by the President and the Minister of State. The writer 
translated the document for the High School class of American 
History at the Ripley High School the winter it was received. The 
signatures of the President and Minister of State are not very 
legible since the seal of each is superimposed over their respective 
signatures. However, this medal and ‘‘Diploma’’ (so-called in 
Spanish) are treasures that Billy prizes very highly.’ 


8 “Diploma” from the Nation of Cuba: 
E] Presidente 
de la 
Republica de Cuba 
POR CUANTO William McGinty, Soldado Esc. “K,” 1 Regto., U. S. Caballeria ha 
comprobado debidamente que presto servicios en las Fuerzas Armadas de los 
Estados Unidos de America, 0 en sus cuerpos u organizaciones auxiliares, 
durante la Guerra Hispano-Americana. 
POR TANTO: De ide oon el Decreto-Ley No. 867 de 13 de Febrero de 1935, 
le concede la Medalla de los Veteranos de la Guerra Hispano-Americana. 
Y PARA QUE CONSTA, se expide este Diploma que refrenda el Ministro de 
Estado de la Republica, en el Palacio de la Presidencia, La Habana, a 25 de 


Febrero de 1950. 
(SEAL) (SEAL) 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA REPUBLICA DE CUBA 


MINISTERIO DE ESTADO PRESIDENCIA. 
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Neither Billy nor Mollie ever walked down the aisle holding 
a diploma of formal education, for they lived in the day of ex- 
perience, when men and women were exerting every effort to 
build a commonwealth where their children and grandchildren 
might walk proudly down the aisle with diplomas of every phase of 
educational endeavor. But they have walked down the aisle of Life’s 
School of Activity, conquering many difficulties, chuckling over 
hard luck when it struck, rejoicing in victories, both their own and 
those of their neighbors,.so that now they enjoy the esteem and 
love of more than a whole community—for they have demonstrated 
how people in this land of opportunity may become world-citizens 
and exert an influence as wide as humanity. Pioneers though they 
were and are, they stlll carry on the most modern activities of 
the day, alert to every new movement, and contributing of their 
money, time and effort to make this a better State. They have had 
a part longer than the fifty years of statehood, for they laid the 
foundations with the ’89ers and the superstructure of today stands 
as a monumenut to combined efforts of many such citizens as they. 


And the ‘‘latch-string”’ literally hangs out at their Ripley home 
for visitors who are likely to drop in at any hour of the day or 
night from all over the Nation to ‘‘visit a spell,’’ and recall the 
days of their associations in the past. They are an inspiration to 
all who know them. 


Pra ee 
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A SPANISH “ARRASTRA” IN THE WICHITA MOUNTAINS 
By W. Eugene Hollon 


In July, 1955, Mr. Harry Feather, geologist at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, notified the director of the University of Oklahoma Museum 
of his recent discovery of a Spanish arrastra in the Wichita 
Mountams of Southwestern Oklahoma. Mr. Feather supplied a 
erudely drawn map of the approximate site and suggested that 
the Museum consider restoring it as a contribution to the earl 
history of the region. : 


Nothing was done about following up the suggestion until 
June, 1956, at which time this writer and Dr. Sherman Lawton, 
archaeologists by avocation, set out for the Wichita Mountains on a 
brief exploratory venture. The word arrastra—we felt reasonably 
sure—was related to mining, since our map contained two or three 
references to ‘‘abandoned mines.’’ The arrastra appeared to be 
an unspecified number of miles north of Cache near the bend of an 
unidentified road. The only specific landmark shown on the map 
was a ‘‘clump of planted trees,’’ with the particular object in 
question indicated to be nearby. 


Several hours of fruitless search in the Wichita Mountain 
region produced one dead-end road after the other. The map proved 
no help at all, for the more closely we adhered to it, the more con- 
fused we became relative to distance and direction. Finally, the 
search was abandoned and the advice of a forest ranger at the 
Wildlife Preserve headquarters was sought. The ‘‘clump of 
planted trees,’’ we were informed, lay almost equal distance between 
Mount Scott and Mount Sheridan—just to the right of a dirt road. 
It ultimately proved to be fifteen miles east of the orginal course 
we had pursued and only two miles south of the small town of 
Meers, Oklahoma. 


Once the key landmark was definitely located it was fairly 
easy to find the arrastra, some three hundred yards away and 
situated in the bend of Cedar Creek. Identifying it caused little 
trouble indeed, for we discovered that a troop of Boy Scouts from 
Lawton had preceded us by a few weeks and obligingly erected 
a stone marker at the site. A brief examination of the arrastra was 
all that was necessary to understand its mechanical operation: 
Obviously it was a crude machine built from native material for the 
purpose of grinding mineral rock. Everything about it suggested 
Spanish characteristics, and at first glance it resembled an old 
fashioned grist mill, or the syrup mills still common in parts of 
the South where ribbon cane is grown. 
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The arrastra turned out to be a circular ditch approximately 
one foot deep and two feet wide; both the floor and walls were 
paved with closely fitted granite stones. The outside diameter of 
the circle was fifteen feet. A stout log with one end set firmly in 
the ground and the other protruding upward about three feet 
occupied the very center of the circular stone works. Anchored to 
it was a long cross-arm pole, one end of which extended some three 
or four feet beyond the rim of the outside curb. The original wood 
long since had rotted away, but all the parts had been restored— 
probably the recent work of the Boy Scout troop mentioned above. 


Circular scratches on the stone pavement and curbs gave clear 
indication that heavy stones had been dragged over the floor by 
means of the pivot mechanism. Thus, it became fairly obvious, after 
a few moments inspection, that the mill actually had been in opera- 
tion, if but for a brief time. The question was when and by whom 
had it been constructed. 


Both Dr. Lawton and the writer experienced a feeling of 
excitement—tempered somewhat by academic caution and skeptic- 
ism—over the prospects of this ore grinding machine having been 
built by early Spanish gold prospectors in Oklahoma. Stories of 
lost Spanish mines in the Wichitas are legion. J. Frank Dobie has 
a brief account in his Coronado’s Children of seventeenth century 
Spaniards who prospected in the area.t We both were familiar 
with Dobie’s book and naturally speculated if it were possible that 
the present arrastra was constructed and later abandoned by these 
early visitors. Surely, we agreed, such a crude mill was not the 
work of any recent operation, for Anglo-American miners would 
have had more efficient and modern machinery. 


Since our map indicated an ‘‘abandoned mine’’ in the im- 
mediate vicinity, we began a search for it soon after convincing 
ourselves that the arrastra must have been the work of Spanish 
prospectors. Across a dry portion of the nearby creek bed and a 
few yards beyond a rock ledge we found three old mine shafts. 
The first was approximately four feet square and extended straight 
down through a solid granite base. Obviously the original depth 
was much greater, but debris and dirt now filled the bottom to 
within ten feet of the surface. A short distance away was a much 
larger shaft, and judging from the mound of broken rock close 
by it originally exceeded fifty feet in depth. A curious character- 
istic of the second shaft was that two of its four walls were 
perfectly smooth. Also, nowhere in it or the other diggings were 
there signs that a drill had been used, the absence of which seemed 
at first to eliminate the probability that the shafts were dug by 
the aid of dynamite. Futhermore, there were no marks visable on 


1J. Frank Dobie, Coronado’s Child The South 
Vo ios) aes bos ae s ren (The Southwest Press, Brooklyn, New 


f 
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' the face of the rock indicating the use of hammer and chisel. One 

_ thing seemed reasonably certain, however: the ore mill and the 

shafts belonged together and undoubtedly were constructed at 
the same time. 


History on Mininc SHAFTS 


Subsequent research on the history of the mining shafts began 
_ first, rather than on the origin of the arrastra. If these shafts were 
the work of the Spaniards, an interesting chapter in Oklahoma 
history might readily be unfolded. There is little mention of the 
region of present Oklahoma in Spanish documents except that 
various explorers passed through during the course of journeys 
elsewhere. Archival records do reveal, however, that a missionary 
priest, Father Juan de Salas, was escorted to the Sierra Jumancs 
(Wichita Mountains) by an expedition which left Santa Fe in 1629 
for the purpose of establishing a mission among the Indians.? Father 
Salas and other Spanish priests were engaged in missionary work 
in the area for the next two decades, but their activities were not 
‘permanent. The wild tribes of seventeenth century Oklahoma 
were different stocks entirely from the semi-placid Pueblos of 
New Mexico or the sedentary Tejas Indians of East Texas, among 
whom the Spaniards settled. 


An expedition under the command of Diego del Castillo visited 
the Wichita Mountains for a period of six months during 1650. 
His object was to search for gold and silver, the first recorded 
instance of extensive Spanish prospecting in present Oklahoma. 
Castillo is reputed to have found a few pearls in some of the local 
streams but no precious ores. Additional mining explorations by 
Spaniards from New Mexico or Texas into Southwestern Oklahoma 
might have occurred in subsequent decades, but records of their 
activities have not come to light. Nevertheless, ‘‘lost Spanish 
mines in the Wichita Mountains’’ persisted in the imagination of the 
eredulous to a very recent period. 


After finding specific proof that the Spaniards actually 
prospected in the Weihita Mountain region at a remote period, the 
next step was to determine if they left the present shafts as evidence 
of their work. Seventeenth century visitors obviously could have 
constructed the arrastra with the tools and building materials at 
hand, but digging through solid granite is another matter. The use 
of gunpowder or dynamite for blasting seemed the possible 
answer until research revealed that the first use of gunpowder in 


2 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (5 vols. New York, 1916), 
Vol. I, pp. 20-21. 
3 Ibid. 
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mining was introduced at Schemnitz by, Casper Weindle in 1627.4 , 
Since the technique was not applied in English mines for another ‘ 
seventy-five years, it is almost certain that the Spaniards did not ; 
adopt the principle before the Highteenth Century—much later 
than the date of Castillo’s mining activities in the Wichitas. 


The probability that the shafts in the Wichitas were the result — 
of workers slowly chipping away at the granite and removing the 
debris until the present depths were attained was never considered 
seriously. This would have been an almost superhuman task for 
seventeenth century workmen. Not only would steel chisels or 
drills have been required to pierce the rock, but hundreds of men ~ 
and an equal number of soldiers to protect them from the wild 
Indians likewise would have been needed. The Spaniards probably 
had neither the special tools nor the personnel on the Southwestern 
frontier at the time. 


_ Additional investigation in the history of mining soon turned 
up a third possibility—the fire and quenching method used in 
Bohemian mines in the Sixteenth Century to penetrate rock strata. 
Indeed, fire setting as an aid in breaking through rock is of ancient 
origin and persisted in certain German and Norwegian mines down 
to the end of the Nineteenth Century. Logs were set. ablaze and ~ 
allowed to burn down to red-hot coals. When water—some insisted 
that vinegar was more effective— was dashed on the coals, the 
base rock sometimes cracked and flaked. It then was possible, by 
the use of stone hammers and iron chisels, to remove the surplus 
pieces and thus lower the shaft a few inches with each operation. 
According to various authorities, a shaft could be sunk by this 
primitive method at the rate of five to twenty feet per month. How- 
ever, fire seems to be an effective aid only on soft rock or lime- 
stone. Since our particular investigation concerned very hard 
granite, this possible method by the Spaniards also was ruled out. 


Indeed, the likelihood that Spaniards sank the present shafts 
in the Wichita Mountains during the Seventeenth Century became 
increasingly remote as other possible digging methods were ex- 
plored and eliminated. The obvious conclusion appeared more and 
more that they were the result of fairly recent operation by Anglo- 
Americans. Convinced at last that the shafts could only have been 
sunk by dynamite or some type of heavy machinery not available 
to the Spaniards, attention was inadvertently focused to the 
arrasira once again. It took a minimum of investigation to discover 
that this machine was definitely of Spanish origin and that Anglo- 
Americans borrowed it from Mexico, as well as other mining 
techniques—as in the case of ranching and farming institutions. 


P oreo coe re Re Metallica, translated from the first Latin edition 
0 y Herbert Clark Hoo d Lou H ublicati 
Ne es > aie ver and Lou Henry Hover (Dover baer Inc., 
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Earty Spanish Minne Activities in MExIco 


Most of the mining nomenclature is quite uniform, but the 


_word arrastra is found with a variety of spellings: arrastre, ar- 
_rastro, rastre, rasta, and arrester. Some authors avoid use of the 


term altogether and refer to it as a mill. Others, particularly 


; Alexander von Humbolt, who surveyed mining methods in Southern 
_ Mexico in 1802, called it a tahone. Humboldt praised the efficiency 


of these crude mills, which he described as machines that crushed 
“ore between very hard gyrating rocks and weighing about seven 
or eight quintals.’> (A quintal is equivalent to a hundred kilo- 


grams). The famous traveler also compared the arrestras to 


_ tobacco mills or oil mills of his day. He explained that once the 


ore was pulverized it then passed through a foundry for final 
extraction of the gold or silver. 


The arrastra was invented and in use long before Humboldt 


_ first saw it in Mexico during the early years of the Nineteenth 


+s 


Century. It basically was a machine for grinding mineral rocks 


_ into small pieces in order that flakes or veins of gold or silver 


could be extracted more easily. Actually, it was only one step in the 
operation of refining precious metals and primarily used in Mexico 


in the early period in connection with the patio process, which 
is described later. 


In the pre-Conquest days in Mexico, the Indians practiced 
rude smelting to free visable pure ores. When the Spaniards arrived, 
they knew little more about refining processes, but they were able 
to recognize old familiar compounds which they had learned from 


_ experience in Peninsular mines. At first they resorted to the crude 


furnaces where the ore was baked over tremendous fires and the 
gold and silver simply melted out and collected. (Had not more 
economical methods of refining been discovered, the entire area 
surrounding the mines doutless would have been deforested within 
a relatively few decades). Before the ore was treated by fire, the 
rock was broken with hammers by Indian laborers into pieces 
about the size of hen eggs, and then ground by an old fashioned 
millstone. 


The need for more efficient machinery than the millstone and a 
substitute for the furnace were quickly apparent. It was at this 
stage that the arrastra and the patio process appeared in Mexico. 
Credit for their invention generally is attributed to one Bartolemeo 
de Medina, at Pachuca, Mexico, about A. D. 1557.6 Although the 


5 Alexandria Von Humboldt, Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nowvelle Es- 


pagne (4 vols., Paris, 1811), IV, p. 49. 2 
6M. P. Boss, “The Pachuca Stamp-Battery and Its Predecessors,” Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, (New York, 1902), XXXII, pp. 244- 
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archives of Pachuca, where so much history in ore treatment was 
made, were destroyed long since, fragmentary evidence found 
elsewhere indicates that Medina probably was not the first to 
utilize the arrastra and patio. Nevertheless, we know that they were 
In use during a very early period in the history of New Spain, that 
Medina was the first to refine gold and silver on anything like a 
commercial scale, and that by 1650 the method which he utilized 
was practiced throughout Mexico.’ 


Medina’s operation was unique for its time in two respects: it 
necessitated the use of mercury for amalgamation, and it did not 
require furnaces for baking the rock. This ‘‘beneficio en frio’’ or 
““eold process’’ was used chiefly in refining the lower grade ores, 
incidentally. The first step was to turn the ore into the arrastras, 
or grinding mills, for pulveration. The mass then was treated with 
mercury on a large flagstone patio and the gold and silver eventu- 
ally separated. 


Various descriptions of sixteenth-century arrastras reveal that 
they were almost identical to the one recently discovered in the 
Wichita Mountains: they varied in diameter from eight to fifteen 
feet and the depth of the circular bed from one to three feet; the 
walls and floor were of the hardest rock obtainable, usually basalt, 
and in the very center was a hole to receive the base post; from 
this post was suspended a boom, upon which heavy blocks of the 
same hard rock were fastened; the drag stones were large enough 
to touch the walls of the trench as well as the floor and were 
tipped in front to allow the pebbles to slide under and thus receive 
the full crushing action. Sometimes, if the mining were extensive, 
the arrastras were arranged in batteries and operated by relays 
of mules pulling the booms around and around until the mass 
obtained the texture of fine sand. Grinding averaged twenty-four 
hours, and during the latter stages water was added, so that the 
content became a slime. 


After the ore was ground sufficiently, it was dumped out in 
piles on a large patio, from which the whole process gets its name. 
These patios frequently covered as much as two acres of ground 
and constituted the very heart of the refinery. The collected mass 
from the mills was called a torta, or cake, and could exceed one 
hundred feet in diameter—depending upon the number of arrastras 
in operation at a given time. Now came the most important step, 
which was performed by the azoguero, or mercury man. He was 
really the aristocrat of the industry, for upon his shoulders 
rested the complete succes or failure of the whole operation and 
he would tolerate no criticism or advice from anyone. His work 
was done largely by rule of thumb, and despite lack of scientific 
training, the azoguero developed a very high degree of skill. He 


7 Ibid. 
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began his task first by examining the cake carefully, testing it now 
and then to see how it reacted to salt. If the mixture turned too 
‘‘hot,’’ lime was added to ‘‘cool’’ it until ready to receive the 
mercury. 


The use of mereury or quicksilver was the only chemical 
process developed in the refining of gold before 1850. (The present 
cyanide process was not perfected until 1887). Again, Bartolemeo 
de Medina is the man generally given credit for first discovermg 
mercury’s affinity for gold and silver. During the sixteenth 
century this liquid metal was scarce and expensive and a mono- 
ply of the crown. In order to pay out, mereury had to produce six 
times its worth in silver. It was worked into the mass or cake very 
carefully so as to amalgamate with the metal. This operation might 
take as long as five months, depending upon the rainfall and tem- 
permature, but more commonly five or six weeks were sufficient. 
Meanwhile, the azoguero constantly worked and tested the cake, 
‘‘warmed’’ it and added mereury here and there as needed. The 
Torta, if large, was agitated by men or horses monotonously tramp- 
ing through it hour after hour. Humboldt observed that these men 
enjoyed perfect health, but mercury poisoning must have been 
common phenomenon. Indeed, there are miners still alive in Pachuca 
who recall seeing old horses whose legs were so badly attacked that 
the flesh had rotted away and the bone exposed to plain sight.’ 


Once the cake obtained the proper color, warmth, size, and 
texture, it was scraped up and deposited in large vats and con- 
stantly agitated with water. The heavy amalgam and excess mereury 
eventually settled to the bottom, while the water was carefully 
drawn off the top. Now came another ticklish operation: the 
amalgam was placed in sacks and squeezed until most of the 
mereury was separated through the web of the cloth. The mass 
was then moulded into pyramids and put on little metal platforms. 
A bronze covering called a cappellina was placed over the mold 
and heat applied underneath the platform. The high temperature 
caused the quicksilver to sublime, and then condense when it 
came in contact with the capellina. Thus it ran down the sides 
and dropped off into troughs especially arranged to catch it. Al- 
though some mercury inevitably was lost in each process, it was 
used over and over as long as it could be recovered. 


After the mercury was driven off, the free metal remained. 
The end product was pure silver or gold, or a combination of both. 
Sometimes lead and zine were present, but refining them out was 
a simple operation. Crude as the patio amalgamation system seems 
today, it met the needs of the mineros for more than three centuries 


8 Clement G. Motten, Mexican Silver and the Enlightment (Universi Penn- 
ee Press, Philadelphia, 1950), p. 91. : ssahaistpncan aps 8 7: 
id. 
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with little change. When gold and silver were discovered in Califor- 
nia during the mid-nineteenth century, experienced Mexican miners 
brought in their refining knowledge which Anglo-Americans were 
quick to copy and modify to fit the particular needs and conditions. 


~ 


The earliest system of mining in California was the placer 
‘method whereby pure or free gold was taken from the gravel beds 
of mountain streams. Most of the gold and silver, however, was 
found in quartz below the surface in combination with other ele- 
ments and had to be crushed before the metal could be recovered. 
As soon as the free surface gold was exhausted, ore mills were 
constructed to work the gold and silver bearing quartz. The arras- 
_ tra naturally came into use, although other methods such as the 
erude grinding stone and stamp mill powered by water were also 
used at first. The stamp mill, incidentally, is as old as the arrastra.1 
Anglo-American miners employed it in Georgia two or three decades 
before the California gold rush. Both machines were introduced in 
California about the same time. As it became more highly developed, 
-and where water was available for power, the stamp mill gradually 
replaced the arrastra in all but the most isolated mining areas. 
Kyen so, the arrastra appears to have survived until the end of the 
nineteenth century in the United States, and still can be found in 
parts of Mexico. 


Mining in the West quickly became a specialized industry and 
arrastras and patios were built and operated by various individuals 
separate from the digging, water, assay, and refining operations. 
Some of the ore, particularly the higher grades, might be sent to 
England for refining. No figures are available on the number of 
arrastras and patios in California at any one time, but an 1682 
directory of the Comstock Lode area of Nevada shows ‘‘fifty 
or more arrastras and several Mexican patios in existance.’’ In 
addition, there were some eighty-two stamp mills.! The first 
arrastras appeared in Arizona in 1865, but unfortunately it never 
erushed a pound of quartz at the Bully Bueano mine where it was 
built.12. About thirty Mexican arrastras were in operation in the 
Colorado gold fields during the spring of 1860. 


Various descriptions of the wrrastras built during the gold 
rush days in the American West indicate that they were almost 


10“The first application of the stamp to the crushing of rock is asserted by 
some writers to have been the invention of a Saxon nobleman named Von Maltitz, 
about the year 1505. Better authenticated reference, however, is made to one Paul 
Gronstetter, a native of Schwarz, who, in the year 1519, established at Joachimsthal 
a process of wet stamping and sifting. ee later a larger plant was estab- 
lished at the same place.”—Boss, op. cit., p. . 
i a Charles Bdend Shinn, The Story of the Mine ( New York, 1896), p. 86. 
12“Connor Manuscript” (Unpublished typed copy in possession of the writer), 


“8 C. Thomas Ingham, Digging Gold Among the Rockies (Philadelphia, 1888), 
p. 241. 
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exact duplicates of the ones observed by Humboldt in Mexico 
in 1802. Americans who were familiar with the old fashioned bark- 
mill found in small tanneries inevitably recognized its similarity to 
the Mexican ore mill. The arm of the arrastra to which the horse 
was hitched was much longer, however to allow the animal to move. 
in a large circle and thus obtain more pulling power. A good 
American arrastra could crush from one to three tons of ore 
in twenty-four hours at the rate of six to ten revolutions per 
minute.14¢ The ones in California and Colorado frequently were 
powered by water and thus operated at a much faster rate. : 


Americans soon learned to eliminate the slow and cumbersome 
patio step, described above, by adding the quicksilver to the mass 
before it was removed from the arrastra.° When sufficient amal- 
gam was formed, water was drawn off and the paste taken up in 
stout canvas bags. After the water was thoroughly squeezed out, 
the gold or silver was ready to be recovered. Usually far more 
mills than necesary were constructed in the same locality as soon 
as a gold or silver strike was made. Intense competition inevitably 
drove the price of grinding ore down to twenty or thirty dollars 
per ton, thus forcing the majority of the owners out of business, 
what with their crude processes and high prices for labor. 


No sooner did activity settle down in one area of the West than 
it broke out elsewhere and the eycle of ‘‘boom to bust’’ was re- 
peated. From California the mining frontier spread to Colorado, 
Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, and New Mexico. The last 
great gold rush took place in the Black Hills of the Dakota 
country in 1874. Discoveries often were made by lone prospectors, 
and, as already observed, refining was carried on by primitive 
methods. By 1880 practically every ravine and canyon of the 
Rockies and Sierra Nevadas, as well as most of the smaller ranges 
throughout the western half of the United States, were explored, 
prospected, and worked. 


PROSPECTING IN THE Wicuira MouNTAINS 


It was enevitable, therefore, that the Wichita range in present 
Southwestern Oklahoma attracted attention at a time when there 
were few places where prospectors had not already gone. Legends 
of lost Spanish gold mines gained momentum in the late nineteenth 
century and many people were ‘‘convinced’’ that the Indians 
in the Wichita region knew where the gold could be found—a 
rumor that was helped considerably by the average Indian’s 
tendency to make sport of the white man. The fact that these 
mountains lay in large part within the reservation set aside for 
the Kiowa-Comanches made them appear all the more tempting. 


14 bid. 
15 Tbid. 
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The Treaty of Medicine Lodge in 1867 prohibited entry, but gold 
seekers came anyway; when discovered by soldiers from nearby 
Ft. Sill, they were driven off and their property confiscated. The 
earliest mine known to have been worked by white men in the 
| Wichitas was opened in 1886, about twelve miles southwest of 
_ present Granite.'® The shaft was sunk to a depth of approximately 
te eee feet and claims were made that a little free gold was 
_ found. 


In 1893 a shaft was sunk to about the same depth in Navajo 
; Mountain, one of the outlying peaks of the Wichita range in Greer 
_ County, ten miles east and three miles north of Altus, and some 
_ forty miles southwest of Fort Sill. Although never substantiated, 
stories were circulated that some gold was recovered. About this 
: time a number of soldiers stationed at Fort Sill began prospecting 
on Medicine Creek in the reservation. When military authorities 
discovered the operation in 1896, they put a stop to it immediately. 
_ Prospectors were found a short time later on Otter Creek. The 
_ Indian police ultimately drove them out, confiscating their property, 
burning the camp shacks, and filling up their forty-five foot shaft.17 
But despite discouragement from all sides, miners continued to 
slip into the reservation and carry on their illicit activities. 


Later in the decade of the nineties a sizeable group again was 
- active in the vicinity of the headwaters of Otter Creek. Here they 
_ staked squatters mining claims, built temporary shacks, and even 
secured the establishment of a post office. The latter must have been 
one of the most unusual institutions of its kind, for it was mounted 
on wheels and pulled about from place to place—depending upon 
the prospecting site of its patrons. Mail arrived in the mining camp 
from Navajoe two or three times a week, but the carrier frequently 
had to do considerable searching to find the field post office. 
Finally, in the early summer of 1901, cavalry troops were sent 
- out from Fort Sill and escorted all the miners to the reservation 
line where they were given a strong ultimatum not to return.'® 
But the boom was far from ended. 


On August 6, 1901, the Federal Government opened large 
tracts of land to white settlers in the Wichita Mountain area 
- which formerly belonged to the Wichitas, Kiowas, Comanches, and 
- Apaches. Mining interest experienced an immediate increase as 

dozens of new claims were staked out all over the mountains. About 
five miles north of Cache the Cold Dodge mine reached a depth of 
ninety feet and produced a sprinkling of lead and zine. Near Mount 
Sheridan, new and modern mining equipment was installed at a 


16C, W. Rose, “Mining in Wichita Mountains.” Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine 
(July, 1910), p. 46. 
; 17 Tbid. 
18F, E. Dale, “Old Navajoe.” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
(Summer, 1946), p. 128-145. 
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reputed cost of $19,000, but the equipment was little used and 
later sold and shipped to Arizona. In the fall of 1903 the Frisco 
Railroad offered free transportation on a car of ore to Denver as an 
aid in developing the mines. The ore was taken from the Little Bar, 
then at a depth of only fourteen feet, and hauled fifteen miles to 
the railroad at Cache. Miners throughout the district felt consider- 
able excitement as they anxiously awaited the results of the ship- 
ment, Eventually the ore was smelted and refined. It reported 
$11.87 per ton in value, hardly enough to pay the cost of any single 
operation in the business of mining.!® 


Three additional shipments of ore were made to Denver in 
1904. The results were equally disappointing and some of the 
miners must have felt by now that there were easier ways to make 
a living. Many of them however were hard to convince and assured 
themselves that the ore had not been adequately tested and that the 
adverse results were due to the failure of the smelters. Unscrupulous 
men posing as scientific assayers continued to victimize the pros- 
pectors by claiming that various ore samples indicated yields of 
thousands of dollars per ton. Money and energy were invested 
where no possibilities for returns existed. In all, six smelters were 
built in the Wichitas between 1901 and 1904, but only one was able 


to make successful runs. It closed down after a few day’s opera- 
tion.?° 


Perhaps the main factor that caused the prospectors to hold 
out hopes that gold and silver were present in the Wichitas is 
that most of the surface rock in this region is granite. Geologists 
have been accustomed to describing granite as the oldest and 
lowest formation of the earth. Miners learned from experience 
that quartz veins are commonly found between the crevices of this 
type of formation. It is the primary rock extending down towards 
the center of the earth in which ore bearing veins are most apt to 
be present. Since most of the prospecting in the Wichita Mountains 
was done near the surface among so-called secondary rock, the 
miners had less than a mathematical chance of discovering precious 
metals in paying quantities. 


During the mining activities immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the opening of the twentieth century, numerous geologists 
visited the Wichitas. Their investigations were either hurriedly 
made or else directed to the general problems of geology rather 
than the study of reported ores. In October, 1903, H. Foster Bain, 
a young geologist at the University of Oklahoma, made a concerted 
effort to collect and examine rock specimens from all the mines 
in the area. Bain discovered that there was a total of forty-three 
mines, most of which were already abandoned, between Lawton 


19 Rose, op. cit., p. 47. 
20 Tbid., p. 48. 
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and Lugert, Oklahoma. From each mining shaft he took samples 
_of ore worked, about three hundred pounds of rock in all, and 
_ later made seventy-one assays. His findings revealed a uniform 
_ absence of even a trace of gold and only the occasional presence of 
_ small quantities of silver, copper, and lead. ‘‘None of the prospects 
_ examined shows any one in the proper sense of the term’’ he 
wrote in an article published in 1904,2" ‘‘nor does any one of them 
have any present or future value. ... In no case do the prospects 
_ offer any encouragement whatever for additional prospecting.’’ 


The miners generally were convinced by now that gold and 
_ silver were not to be found in paying quantities and most of them 
drifted elsewhere or settled down to more practical occupations. 
But hope springs eternal, and some persisted for years in fruitless 
search. by 1910 there was a little lead and zine being mined in 
the Wichitas but never did they approach anything like paying 
- quantities. The same was true of the mica deposits discovered in 
_ later years, and except for its trove of legends, the Wichitas have 
_ yielded little else in the way of precious metals. 


A few old time residents in the region today state that aban- 
doned mining shafts are found throughout the mountains, but the 
arrastra located between Mount Scott and Mount Sheridan is 
indeed unique. Whether additional ones were ever constructed 
in the area is difficult to ascertain. 


It would have been extremely gratifying to this writer to have 
established the present arrastra as one built by seventeenth-cen- 
tury Spaniards. This was the original objective and hope until 
historical evidence and logic made the matter highly unlikely. The 
discovery that the arrastra was common throughout the American 
Southwest leaves but one conclusion: Many of the Anglo- American 
prospectors who swarmed into the Wichita area during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century were experienced miners, familiar 
with the design of the arrastra. With ideal building materials 
readily at hand and with modern and efficient grinding machinery 
not easily obtainable, it seems obvious therefore that they would 
construct a simple but proven apparatus to carry out their work. 
But regardless of its builders, or the date of its construction, the 
present arrastra in the Wichitas possesses significant historical 
meaning: Originating in Mexico four centuries ago, it is a singular 
reminder of the fact that Spanish ‘‘culture’’ barely touched the 
fringe of what is now the state of Oklahoma. 


21H. Foster Bain, “Reported Ore Deposits of the Wichita Mountains,” Depart- 
ment of Interior Bulletin No. 31, United States Geological Survey (Government 


Printing Office, 1904), pp. 84-93. 
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THE OSAGE INDIANS AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 
BEFORE OKLAHOMA STATEHOOD 


By Frank F. Finney* 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the commissioners who negotiated 
a treaty with the Indians at Carlisle, Pennsylvania.1 The commis- 
sioners told the Indians that if they would continue sober during 
the meeting, they would be given plenty of rum after the business 
was over. After the treaty was concluded, the Indians received the 
rum promised. Franklin describes in his autobiography the orgy 
which followed : 


We found they had made a great bonfire in the middle of the square; 
they were all drunk, men and women, quarreling and fighting. Their 
dark-coloured bodies, half naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the 
bonfire, running after and beating one another with firebrands, accom- 
panied by their horrid yellings, formed a scene the most resembling our 
ideas of hell that well could be imagined. 


In concluding the description of the scene, Franklin made this 
observation: ‘‘Indeed, if it is the design of Providence to extirpate 
these savages in order to make room for the cultivators of this earth, 
it seems not improbable that rum may be the appointed means. It 
has already annihilated all the tribes who formerly inhabited the sea- 
coast.”’ 


Although the number of individuals of Indian descent have 
increased since Franklin’s day, the numbers of full blood members 
of many tribes have been on the decline and the time is approaching 
in some, as is already past in others, when they will live only in legend 
and story. As an example, the Osage Indian population in 1952 
numbered 5,307 of which 478, or 9 per cent, were full bloods and 


4,829, or 91 per cent, were mixed bloods. When the Osages located | 


on their new reservation in the Indian Territory in 1871, the full blood 
population constituted 92 per cent of the tribe.” 


* Annual Reports, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; The Osage People and 
Their Trust Property, A Field Report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Anadarko 
Area Office; Otto Froyin Frederikson, The Liquor Question Among the Indian 
Tribes of Kansas. Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vol. XXXIII—April 15, 
1932; Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma, (Norman, 
1951); Grant Foreman, The Last Trek of the Indians, (Chicago, 1946). 

a Treaty made at a meeting of Commissioners Richard Peters, Isaac Norris, 
Benjamin Franklin with deputies from the Six Nations, Delaware, Shawnee, Twight- 
wee and Wyandot tribes, October 1 to 4, 1753, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania —Indian 
Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin. Introduction by Carl Van Doren. His- 


torical and Bibliographical Notes by Julian Boyd. (Philadelphia: The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1938). 


2“At the time of the Osages’ removal in 1871, to the Indian Territory, now ~ 


Osage County, Oklahoma, the full bloods constituted 92 per cent of the Osage 
population, but, by 1906, the full blood population decreased 38 per cent. In the 
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In this changing world, whole peoples have died out or have been 
absorbed into other races and it is not within our province to question 
the designs of Providence as to the purpose of these changes. We can 
examine the historical records, however, having Franklin’s predic- 
_ tion in mind, and learn something of the part alcohol has had in the 
_ fate of the pure blood American Indian in the disappearance and 
_ extinction of once large tribes. 


~ Distilling processes were entirely unknown to the Indians. 

European civilization brought with it ardent spirits to a people un- 

_ prepared to handle it, and without inhibitions as to its use. Once 

_ addicted to strong drink, the American Indian had no control of his 

appetite or discrimination in its use, and drank to complete intoxi- 
eation. 


Smallpox and other diseases unknown to the Indians before 
the white man came among them, hardships suffered in removals, 
changes of climate, wars among themselves and with the white man, 
all were contributing factors in the demise of the Red Man. That 

these causes had a powerful ally to alcoholic liquor to shorten the 
lives and corrupt and demoralize the Indian is conclusively deter- 
“mined by the numerous reports from the Indian agents and the testi- 

mony of missionaries and other witnesses who lived among them. 


W. L. Marey who was in charge of Indian affairs as Secretary 

_of war wrote in 1847: ‘‘There can be no doubt that to it (whiskey) 

more than other agency is to be attributed the rapid decline of the 
race in morals as well as in numbers.”’ 


Kit Carson, the famous scout while acting as Indian agent re- 
ported from Taos Agency, New Mexico, August 29, 1860: 


The Jacarilla Apaches number about nine hundred and fifty souls.— 
They are rapidly degenerating—We daily witness them in a state of intoxi- 
eation in our plaza. No sacrifice is considered by them too great in order to 
- procure whiskey—Something must be done soon to remove them from con- 
tact with the settlements if we would avoid their utter ruin. If permitted 
to remain where they are, before many years the tribe will be entirely 
extinct. 


That portion of the Sauk and Fox tribe, known as the “‘Sauk 
and Foxes of the Mississippi’? numbered approximately 3,000 when 
they were removed from Iowa to a reservation in Kansas. Their 
“numbers had been reduced to about 700 when the bulk of the tribe 
was removed to Indian Territory in 1869. Their agent attributed their 
steady decline to their manner of living, exposure to cold and 
especially drunkeness. 


short space of 34 years (1872-1906), the Osage people were catapulted from a 
semi-nomadic, communal society into the midst of a highly complex, competitive 
and individualistic group with the pattern fixed for their rapid absorption by the 
dominant group.”—The Osage People and Their Trust Property. A Field Report 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Anadarko Area Office, April 30, 1953. 
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The Kansa or Kaws, a tribe indigenous to Kansas from which © 
the state derived it’s name, numbered about 1,700 members when 
they were established on a diminished reservation on the Neosho — 
River in the vicinity of Council Grove. Whiskey was plentiful on : 
the Santa Fe Trail which ran through their country and by 1850 
their agent reported that they had become ‘‘Great whiskey dealers — 
as well as drinkers.’’ Five years later their agent said the Kansa 
drank liquor where and when ever they could get it, and had become 
a degenerated people; he thought they must soon become extinct. 
The remnant of this tribe of 533 members were removed to the In- — 
dian Territory in 1873. 


Excerpts after excerpts could be made from the reports of the — 
agents for many tribes showing the control of the liquor traffic with — 
Indians was inaffective. The first Federal liquor control measure 
applicable to the Indians was passed by Congress in 1802 at the 
request of President Thomas Jefferson soon after Little Turtle, a 
Miami chief, made a plea to him to protect his people from the evil 
of drink. Chief Little Turtle said that when the white people came to 
their land, their forefathers were numerous and happy but now owing ~ 
to the introduction of the fatal poison of whiskey they had become less 
numerous and happy. The bill passed by Congress authorized the 
President to take such measures, from time to time, as to him ap- 
peared expedient to prevent or restrain the vending or distribution 
of spiritous liquors among all or any of the Indians. The Act did 
not deter early explorers and employees of the government to make ~ 
presents of liquor to the Indians or traders from using it as a medium ~ 
of exchange. Lieutenant Zebulon Pike was one of those who used 
whiskey as gifts to the Indians including the Osages when he visited 
them on the Osage river in Missouri in 1806. 


‘‘Pedseni’’ was the Osage name for intoxicating liquor mean- 
ing ‘‘firewater,’’ the term by which alcohol was commonly known. 
The term had it’s origin in the fur trade of the northwest. In that 
region the fur traders had early discovered that a keg of alcohol 
mixed with water brought incredible profits when offered the 
Indians for furs and pelts. To test the potency of the stuff, the 
Indians poured it on the fire; if the fire flared up, the liquor was 
good; if the fire extinguished, it was bad. Thus it became known as 
‘“firewater.’’ 


The Great and Little Osages were a proud and powerful people 
when Pike visited them. Early visitors among them were impressed 
with their striking appearance and fine physique. Endowed by nature 
with strong constitutions, the men were tall and erect, with a naturai 
grace and dignity. They were greatly feared by their enemies and 
ranged far and wide from their villages on their hunting and mar- 
auding expeditions. 


Under the terms of a treaty with the Government entered into at 
St. Louis in 1825, the Osages ceded a vast domain to which they laid 
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claim and accepted a reservation in Kansas for their home. This was 
a rectangular tract, 50 miles from north to south with it’s eastern 
boundary 25 miles from the western Missouri line. A part of the 
tribe under the influence of the Chouteau brothers, French traders 
of St. Louis, had migrated to a region on the Arkansas river near 
the mouth of the Verdigris now included in Oklahoma, in 1802. It 
was some years after the Treaty of 1825, that the government was 
able to gather the whole tribe on the reservation in what is now 
Kansas. Much of the time spent on their Kansas reservation were 
years of adversity for the Osages. Buffalo on which they depended 
for their livlihood became scarce and buffalo hunting on the Plains 
was hindered by other tribes with which the Osage were often in con- 
flict. Epidemics scourged the tribe; white people encroached upon 
their reservation, and the use of intoxicating liquor added greatly in, 
undermining the strength of the Osage nation. : 


Liquor was not a problem with the Osages when the Treaty of 
1825 was made. The missionary, William Vaill then said, ‘‘In the 
six years I have not seen one of them drunk. They are afraid of 
whiskey and call it firewater. This sobriety however did not last. 
With the proximity of the Santa Fe trail and the border of Missouri, 
liquor became easily available and the Osages in increasing numbers 
fell under the spell of it’s allurements.’’ Their agent reported in 
1843: ‘‘The Osages have drunk more whiskey the past year than they 
have since they were a people... .a majority of the houses near the 
line in Jasper and Bates counties, keep whiskey to sell to the Osages 
for their money, ponies, guns, buffalo robes and blankets.’’ 


A few years later, the agent for the Osages wrote: ‘‘Osages are 
fast sacrificing their blankets and other possessions for whiskey and 
the firewater of the white man is reducing women and children to 
starvation.’’ Reverend Father John Schoenmakers, Superintendent of 
the Osage Manual Labor School in 1857, wrote : ‘‘ Indolence and drunk- 
eness cling to the Osages with tenacity .... their intercourse with 
the whites is the occasion of introducing intoxicating and adulterated 
spirits .... I foresee, with pity, the speedy and annihilation of grown 
Osages, our hope only rests in the rising generation.”’ 


At the requests of some of the Osage chiefs who saw the harmful 
effects of liquor the agent drew up a short penal code which was 
adopted in a council meeting. Under it’s provisions, Osages were for- 
bidden to bring liquor on the reservation under penalty of destruction 
of the whiskey and lashes on the backs of the offenders. The chiefs 
were to act as judges who were to select braves to execute the law. 
The decree became a dead letter with its inception and not the first 
effort was ever made to enforce it. 


The laws of Kansas both as a territory and a state and the laws 
of Missouri prescribed fines and imprisonment for those who pro- 
vided Indians with intoxicating liquor, but convictions were nearly 
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impossible and attempts to enforce these laws were feeble and in- 


effective. Likewise the Federal Government had laws to govern the 


liquor traffic with the Indians. By the Congressional Act of 1834, 
the existing laws were strengthened by providing specific fines for 
introducing liquor into Indian country (quantities as were necessary 
for military forces excepted) and for disposing and selling liquor to 
an Indian on a reservation.* 

In 1847, Congress resorted to further legislation which provided 
in addition to the fines imposed by Act of 1834, sentences of not to 
exceed two years for selling, giving or diposing liquors to an Indian 
in the region named. The Act of 1862, amended the prohibitory laws 
to apply to any persons furnishing liquor to an Indian under the care 
of any superintendent. This amendment was intended to give Fed- 
eral officers a way of dealing with persons who sold prohibited liquors 
to Indians outside of the reservations. 

Although some serious attempts were made by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to enforce the liquor laws, it proved to be an impossible task 
to police the entire Indian country. Agent Calloway of the Osages 
wrote that places selling liquor along the Missouri line alone were 
so numerous and scattered that it would have required all the dragons 
in the service to patrol the area. 


_ By the end of the Civil War, the Osages had been reduced to a 
pitiable plight. They were driven off the Plains where they had been 
accustomed to make regular hunts by their Indian enemies and with- 
out this source for meat and robes they had been reduced to a state 
of starvation. To make their situation more deplorable, an influx of 
white settlers was locating on their reservation. Over two thousand 
of these intruders had passed upon Osage lands, taking possession 
of their corn fields, cattle and hogs. 

Congress sought to alleviate this distressing condition with an 
act approved by the President July 15, 1870, which authorized the 
removal of the Osages to the Indian Territory on a reservation west 
of the 96th meridian to be purchased by the tribe from the Cherokees.* 
Due to an error in the survey, the impoverished Osages were removed 
in the spring of 1871 to Cherokee land east of the 96th meridian with 
agency headquarters near Silver Lake a few miles south of the present 
City of Bartlesville. After a saw mill and a few temporary build- 
ings had been erected, under the direction of their agent Isaac T. 
Gibson, it was found that the Osages had mistakenly been located, 
and they were obliged to move west to their present reservation in 
which, near the geographical center, the Osage chiefs selected a 
location for their agency on Bird creek, now Pawhuska. 

The large reservation of approximately one and a half million 
acres was a wild and beautiful country, bounded on the west and 
south by the Arkansas river, to the east by the 96th meridian and the 
Cherokee country and to the north by the southern line of the State 


3 Act of June 30, 1834. U. S. Stat. 4, p. 729. 
4U. S. Commissioner Reports 1907, p. 40. Act of July 15, 1870. 
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: of Kansas. Although it was broken with bluffs, ridges and wooded 
_ hills, much of Osage country was carpeted with luxuriant blue stem 
grass, and fertile ground was found along the ereek and river bot- 
toms. 


For several years the Osages made successful hunts on the 
western plains but these were discontinued after reckless slaughter 
by white men had eliminated the buffalo. The Ogsages then settled 
down on their reservation to live their own kind of lives which they 
_ considered superior, and a much happier state of existance than 
_ that of the white people. 


Moved from their unfavorable surroundings in Kansas they made 
rapid progress in regaining their morale and dignity. Gone were the 
hard times they had suffered to the point of starvation, and left! 
behind were the whiskey peddlars and the lawless element among the 
white people. 

The Osages were interested in raising herds of ponies. Except- 
ing small patches cultivated by the squaws they did no farming. 
They looked upon work as degrading, and to plow and hoe only fit 
occupations for the poor white man who had to work for a living and 
to whom they rented their home places for a share of the crop. They 
passed their unfettered time visiting, feasting, pony racing, gambling, 
dancing and engaging in ceremonial occasions such as marriages and 
burials. Revenue from the sale of their Kansas lands and rents from 
grazing and farm land had made them independent. 

To a great measure they were isolated from contact with the white 
people and they were little hampered on the thinly populated reser- 
vation. The Indian Department’s regulations were administered 
for the most part by sympathetic agents. It should be pointed out 
that there were measures imposed which some of the Osages, especially 
the full bloods opposed, such as the rationing system, which was 
abandoned, and the order requiring children to attend schools, which 
was enforced. To great extent, however, they conducted their own 
affairs under a constitution and a code of laws adopted by the tribe 
and administered by a tribal government. 

Their drinking habits after they arrived on their new reserva- 
tion had undergone a remarkable change. Their agent, Major Laban 
J. Miles, reported in 1879: ‘‘Their great reason for wanting to 
come here was to get away from the great evil prevailing in the 
civilized states, whiskey. To their great credit and to the Indian 
service, I am happy to say not one of them has been intoxicated 
since arriving here.’’ 

Again in his report for 1881, Maj. Miles wrote: ‘‘Drinking is 
almost unknown among them. They are controlled by their police, 
so that few crimes such as theft occur.’’ 

For nearly twenty years after their arrival from Kansas, until 
the opening of Oklahoma Territory the reservation was kept relatively 
free of whiskey peddlars by the Osage police and the United States 
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‘Deputy marshals. No white man was permitted on the reservation 
without a permit. 


The run in 1889 by white settlers and the creation of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma brought the beginning of a drastic change in the 
lives of the Osages. One of the first acts of the Oklahoma territorial 
legislature legalized the use and trade on liquor. The law took effect 
Christmas day, 1890. It contained the following provision: ‘‘ Any 
person who shall give, barter or in any manner dispose of any intoxi- 
cating liquor to an Indian shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.’’ 


After the opening in 1889, Maj. Miles said that renting of Osage 
farm land to white persons had greatly increased. He complained 
that the presence of numerous vagabond white people on the reser- 
vation was detrimental to the welfare of the Indian. Many of these 
vagabonds proved to be gamblers, and whiskey peddlars who suc- 
ceeded in evading the officers. The lands opened for settlement were 
not contiguous to the Osage reservation but near enough to provide. 
a base from which whiskey peddlars, according to Agent Miles, 
could cross the border at night, dispose of their liquid poison like 
buzzards, and be safely with their friends in Oklahoma by daylight. 


With the opening of the Cherokee Outlet and the surplus lands of 
the Tonkawa and Pawnee reservations, conditions went from bad to 
worse. It was not until then that liquor could be legally disposed 
of on any borders of the Osage reservation. Almost overnight, the 
little towns of Cleveland, Blackburn, Ralston and Ponea, sprung up 
across the Arkansas river from the Osage reservation, which were 
filled with saloons and where the liquor laws were disregarded 
with impunity. Once again the use of whiskey spread among the 
Osages like a deadly epidemic to end their contented and tranquil 
lives which they had led for nearly two decades. During the first 
year, Agent Miles reported not less than a dozen deaths occurred 
among the adult Indians attributed to drunken debauches. 


The conditions which prevailed were described in an interview 
with the pioneer Osage Indian trader, John N. Florer carried in 
the St. Lowis Republic under the headline ‘‘ Whiskey is the Bane of 
the Red Man,’’ from which the following is quoted: 

For twenty years I have made my purchases for the Indian trade in 


St. Louis. During the first few years I was with the Osages they paid for 
their goods mostly with buffalo robes. 


These Indians always paid their debts until the lawless whites com- 
menced selling them whiskey after the Cherokee Strip was opened. 


Many little towns sprung up along the Oklahoma line and a disreput-: 
able class of white men have devised means of selling Indians whiskey so 


the traders do not now receive what is coming to them for the necessities 
of life furnished them. 


The demoralization of the Osages for which these criminals are respon- 
sible is much greater than one can imagine who is not familiar with the 
situation. Not only do the whiskey peddlars rob the Indians and get them 


in all kinds of trouble but their nefarious traffic destroys the good effects 
of education among the young Indians. 
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I have already sent about fifty Indians to the states to take the Keely 
cure but am sorry to say the treatment is not a permanent success. 


The licensed traders have tried to keep whiskey away from them with- 
_ out success. They feel the Government should use an iron hand in deal- 
ing with this lawless class before the remaining Indians are completely 
_ demoralized. 


When whiskey is driven beyond the reach of the Osages, education will 
begin to tell and the younger generation will be fitted to care for them- 
Selves in the days when the tribal relations with the Government are 
ended and annuities cease. 

i The howling of drunken Indians at the camps became a familiar 

~ sound, and fights and fatalities became common occurences such as 

_ the one at Ralston where Theodore Harvey, a full blood was killed 
by Louis Tinker, a half-breed, in a saloon fight with pistols and 
knives. Such trouble in the border towns prompted the agent, 
Colonel H. B. Freeman to issue an order forbidding the Osages to 
leave the reservation under penalty of arrests and fines. At about 
the same time, he stopped the construction of a bridge across the 
Arkansas river which the Indians could use in getting liquor at the 
town of Blackburn. 


During the following years until allotment avd statehood, the 
affairs of the Osage Nation were in a turmoil as well as those of the 
individual Indians. Factional controversies over the allotment ques- 
tion, strife over the possession of tribal offices and lack of coopera- 
tion with the government caused Colonel Freeman to declare the tribal 
government had become a faree. In 1900, under the administration 
of O. A. Mitscher as agent, the Osage tribal government was abolished. 
The council was restored at the time of allotment in 1906. Agent 
Mitscher had this to say about liquor in his report: ‘‘Liquor still 
holds first curse to the Indians ... . proximity of civilization and 
erog shops responsible. 

One influence had appeared to displace the hauor habits of some 
of the Indians. More Osages were turning to the Peyote religious 
eult which had been introduced among the Osages by John Wilson, 
a Caddo-Delaware Indian, a number of years before. The adherents 
drank no aleoholie liquor and during a religious ritualistic cere- 
mony, ate the Peyote button and drank a tea made from it. Peyote 
induced a beatific state and behavior of adherents was as different 
from that of the whiskey drinkers on a spree as that of peaceful 
sheep and rampant lions. 

In 1905, Agent Captain Frank Frantz saw some improvement 
in law enforcement and in the drinking habits among the Indians. 
Most of them hé said were sober excepting those who lived near the 
villages Gray Horse and Fairfax in the vicinity of the town of 
Ralston. Of these Indians and the saloons of Ralston, he wrote: 

Small rooms there, are petitioned off in the rear of the buildings, 
fitted with dumb-waiters and various contrivences to prevent the Indian 
customer from seeing the person from which he is buying the liquor. 


: ; ; : ‘petal of 
Not uncommon sight to see 15 or 20 intoxicated Indians on the stree 
Ralston at a time some almost naked having bartered their blankets for 
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whiskey or were stolen from them while in a drunken condition. Some of 


the women have become so debauched to make a practice of bartering their 


virtue something unheard of among the Osages a few years back. 

Events around the turn of the century moved swiftly to pro- 
foundly effect the lives of the Indians, and the destiny of the future 
state of Oklahoma. The Congressional Act known as the ‘‘ Curtis 
Act’’ brought marked changes in the status of the citizenship and 
property rights of the members of the Five Civilized Tribes. Their 
tribal governments were abolished, the United States courts sur- 
planted the Indian tribunals and the Indians received allotments 
and became United States citizens. 

All of these changes brought no improvement in the enforcement 
of the liquor laws on Indian lands, and the resulting lawlessness had 
finally become a national scandal. With characteristic vigor Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt decided to do something about it. He ob- 
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tained a special appropriation from Congress and specified W. E. 


bie] 


Johnson, who became known as ‘‘Pussyfoot,’’ as a special officer 
to enforce the prohibition laws in the Indian country. Johnson, with 
fanatical zeal, and with about one hundred deputies and helpers, 
arrested whiskey peddlars, confiscated their horses and wagons, 
smashed kegs and bottles and burned gambling paraphernalia where- 
ever he found it. He had some narrow escapes and a reward was of- 
fered by outlaws for his assassination. Christmas, 1906, during his 
erusade was said to have been the driest the Indian Territory had 
seen since the white people had first begun making their homes here. 


Cleaning up the liquor traffic in the Indian Territory and the 
Osage Nation was a prelude to the Oklahoma Statehood Act of June 
14, 1906, which prohibited the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Indian Territory and the Osage Nation for twenty 
years. In submitting the constitution of the new state to the people, 
the question of extending prohibition over the remainder of the state 
was presented to a vote of the people, and prohibition was carried 
by a substantial margin. 

The Osage Allotment Act long opposed by many of the Osage 
full bloods was passed by Congress almost simultaneously with the 
Oklahoma statehood bill.” The land of the reservation was allotted 
among 2,229 individual Osages, of whom 1,303 were less than full 
blood and 926 were full bloods. Already rated the wealthiest people 
in the world per capita, they entered the new era with prospects of 
vastly increased riches to be derived from their oil and gas reserves. 
The blanket lease covering their entire reservation granted to Edwin 
B. Foster in 1896 was beginning to produce oil and gas in substantial 
quantities. 

The fullblood Osage Indians were fewer every year. No wealth, 
however great, could restore them to their natural state and native 


ways. The white man’s civilization had engulfed them and_ their 
own day was over. 


5 Osage Allotment Act, June 28, 1906. 34 Stat. L., p. 539. 
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NOTES ON EVENTS LEADING TO THE 
CHICKASAW TREATIES OF FRANKLIN AND 
PONTOTOC, 1830 AND 1832 


By Muriel H. Wright* 
INTRODUCTION 


Efforts of commissioners on the part of the United States to 
purchase all the country belonging to the Chickasaws east of the 
Mississippi River and to induce them to select a satisfactory home in 
the West, covered a period of eleven years before the final immigra- 
tion of the nation to the Indian Territory. This immigration began 
in the fall of 1837. In his report to the President, dated January 24, 
1825, Secretary of War John C. Calhoun briefly reviewed the condi- 
tion of the Indian tribes living east of the Mississippi and had made — 
some suggestions toward a general plan for their removal to the 
West. He had pointed out that the Choctaws had already been as- 
signed a large tract of country west of Arkansas Territory, suffi- 
cient not only for their own accommodation, but also for the Chick- 
asaws who were their neighbors and kinsmen. Beginning in 1826, 
the Indian Bureau repeatedly called attention to the plan thus pro- 
posed. It remained for the authorities representing the Government 
to convince the Chickasaws of the advantages of the plan, and with 
this in view, a party of tribal leaders made an exploring expedition 
in 1828, in the Arkansas and Canadian river region in Oklahoma. 


The homeland of the Chickasaws had been reduced to the coun- 
try now included within the boundaries of Northern Mississippi and 
Northwestern Alabama. Under provisions of a treaty with the United 
States negotiated in 1801, they had given permission for the con- 
struction of a national highway across their country, leading from 
the settlements in the vicinity of the present city of Nashville, 
Tennessee, to Natchez, Mississipp. This highway became well known 
throughout the region of the Lower Mississipp as the Natchez Trace. 
It was of great importance to the Chickasaws, since under the terms 
of the treaty of 1801 and, also, those of another treaty signed in 
1816, they reserved all rights for the operation of ferries across 
the streams and for the sale of merchandise within the limits of 
their country. Taverns for travellers along the Natchez Trace, within 
the borders of the nation, were kept by a number of Chickasaws. 
There was also a brisk trade in the corn which the people grew in 


considerable quantities. These commercial] advantages together with 


* These notes on events relating to the treaties of Franklin and of Pontotoc 
that paved the way to the removal of the Chickasaws from Mississippi to the Indian 
Territory have been adapted from chapters in a manuscript of an unpublished 
monograph by the author. 
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the fact that their leading men had begun to engage extensively in 
growing cotton for the market meant that opportunities were open- 
ing up for the whole nation to prosper in a material way. They 
were also helping to maintain missions and schools for the educa- 
tion of their children, and many were living in comfortable homes. 
The Chickasaws realized their enviable position if they could but 
maintain themselves as a nation in the last portion of that wide 
territory south of the Ohio, claimed by them from legendary times. 


Conditions were similar among the Indian people of all the five 
large tribes in the South at this time. Secretary Calhoun’s sug- 
gestion for the Chickasaws had been but a part of the general plan 
proposed for the United States in dealing with all the Indians, liv- 
ing east of the Mississippi River. While the governments of each of 
the five southern tribes—i.e., Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, 
and Seminole,—were entirely separate from one another, in a gen- 
eral policy of the United States toward them as Indians, their con- 
ditions were practically identical. Each tribe had surrendered its 
land holdings until the country occupied in 1825, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, was but a small part of the original tribal claims of terri- 
tory. White settlers were crowding into the limits of the southern 
states over into the borders of the Indian domain. Relations between 
the United States and the Indians did not allow organized efforts, on 
the part of of the Indians to maintain themselves against the forees 
that would deprive them of the remainder of their tribal proper- 
ties. Not only a desire to preserve their interests in an economic way 
but a deep attachment to the regions that had been their respective 
homes from time immemorial, led the southern Indians in their ef- 
forts not to part with any more land. An event took place in the 
spring of 1825, illustrative of this. 
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A little more than two weeks after Secretary Calhoun had sub- 
mitted his message to the President, the Lower Creeks under the 
leadership of their chief, William MeIntosh, negotiated a treaty at 
Indian Springs, Georgia, providing the relinquishment of all the 
Creek country within the limits of Georgia to the United States. The 
upper Creeks refused to recognize the validity of this treaty. They 
maintained that McIntosh and his followers had violated the tribal law 
which made it a crime punishable by death for a member of the tribe — 
to sell any part of the country belonging to the Creeks as a people. 
For having been parties to the negotiation and for having signed the 
treaty of Indian Springs, McIntosh and some of his followers suf- 
fered the death penalty at the hands of a party of the Upper Creeks 
sent to carry out the tribal law. The dramatic circumstances sur- 
rounding the death of MeIntosh caused much excitement throughout 
the states of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. A large majority 
of the Creeks remained firm in their allegiance to their chiefs who 
were unalterably opposed to the sale of any portion of the tribal — 
lands. The publicity that arose over these troubles had a deep ef- — 
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- feet on the rest of the southern tribes. The conservative element 
held full control in each, delaying the consummation of the Gov- 


-ernment’s plan to secure all Indian lands east of the Mississippi for 
another decade. 


— The southern tribes saw two outstanding obstacles in the way of 
their acceptance of new lands in the West: White settlers were 
already beginning to establish themselves in the country beyond the 
MisSissippi River where the Government planned to guarantee In- 
dian sovereignty. It would be a question of only a few years before 
the Indians would be facing the same conditions with regard to the 
white settlers that was then confronting them east of the Mississippi. 
They were also opposed to living on the frontier next. to western 
‘Indian tribes with whom they had unsettled scores from former 
conflicts that had arisen during hunting expeditions in that region. 
They were wary of a situation where they might have to take up 
arms to protect their lives and property in a part of the West which 
was a wild frontier. Wisdom prompted them that such action would 
lead to war that could readily pave the way for their annihilation. 
They would avoid any situation that might bring on such a war. 
They recognized the great power of the United States. They wished 
to maintain themselves before that power as friends. 


A review here of some details of a series of negotiations by 
commissioners representing the United States Government to secure 
all the Chickasaw lands east of the Mississippi River, sheds light on 
subsequent action on the part of their tribal leaders. This review is 
based principally on the reports of the transactions found in Gov- 
ernment documents the only source for the steps that finally led to 
the Indian removal. These reports are naturally biased in many 
instances, presenting the details from the viewpoint of the Govern- 
ment commissioners. The Chickasaws themselves as a tribe have no 
records presenting their side. We shall never know all the intrigues, 
the little plots, and the many twists in the chain of events which 
the Chickasaws had to meet in maintaining their rights as a people. 
We do know that the Government was constrained to respect the 
wishes of a multitude of its white citizens in the States, who would 
take over something they desired for their own advancement from a 
people who were few in numbers and wholly under the power of the 
United States government. The Chickasaws held their ground 
for a period of eleven years and, at the end of this time, moved 
west as one of the wealthiest per capita of any of the Indian nations. 


Tue TREATY OF FRANKLIN 


On February 4, 1829, the Legislative Assembly of Mississippi 
extended its laws over the Indian country within the borders of that 
state, dividing it into districts and placing them under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the judges and the justices of the peace from the adjoining 
counties. A year later, January 19, 1830, a second act placed all 
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the Indians in Mississippi and their personal property under th 
laws of the state, at the same time abolishing their tribal govern- 
ments without their knowledge or consent. While the provisions ot 
these two acts were not enforced at the time yet they were indicative 
of the determination of Mississippi to secure control of all the land 
within its borders.! The only hope that the Chickasaws had in main- q 
taining their property rights lay in the assistance that they might — 
receive from the Federal Government which had assumed the role ~ 
of friend and protector to all the Indians from the time of its first — 
treaties with them. Not long after the inauguration of Andrew Jack-— 
son as President of the United States, however, this hope vanished. 
On May 28, 1830, a Congressional Act was approved, providing for — 
the exchange of country belonging to the Indians east of the Missis-— 
sippi River for new homelands in the West, beyond the borders of © 
any state or territory.” 


Within a few days after the approval of this act, a communica- 
tion was forwarded to the Chickasaws, requesting that a delegation © 
representing the Nation be sent to meet the President and the Sec-— 
retary of War John H. Eaton at Franklin, Tennessee, where a coun- 
cil would be held with them and the Choctaws during the summer, 
for the purpose of discussing a treaty to provide for their removal 
from Mississippi.* 


On February 7, following the second act of the Mississippi As- 
sembly, John L. Allen, sub-agent for the Chickasaws, wrote a report 
setting forth their advanced and prosperous condition. This was a 
complete refutation of a statement from government commissioners 
in 1828, in which the value of their country and property was min-— 
imized. The Chickasaws had at least gained a point on that score 
by Agent Allen’s report, and were apparently in a better position” 
to realize something nearer the true value of their homes and stock 
and land in the event of a new treaty with the Government. Agent 
Allen also threw the burden of reproof on the white intruders for 
any trouble in the nation. The closing paragraphs of his report 
were as follows :* 


1Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, The Heart of the South, (Chicago, 
Jackson, 1925), pp. 554-5. 

2U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 4, pp. 411-12. 

3A letter had been addressed to the Choctaws on June 2, two days after the 

bill had been approved creating an Indian territory, requesting them to send a 
delegation to Franklin to meet the President and Secretary Eaton and to notify the 
Chickasaws to be present also. This was an explanation of the action of the U. S. 
Senate in refusing to accept a treaty sent to Washington by a portion of the Choc- 
taws in March, 1830.—Indian Removals, Sen. Doc. 512, Vol. Il, pp. 3-5. 

4 Agent Allen laid the blame of trouble in the Chickasaw Nation to intruders, 
a refutation of General Hind’s statement in 1826, in which the latter charged that 
the nation afforded “refuge for violators of the law.” Agent Allen’s viewpoint was 
undoubtedly that of the Chickasaws. Their reply to General Hinds’ stated that 


at knew of no violators of the laws among the white people who lived in the 
nation. 
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The Chickasaws being surrounded by the white inhabitants, I have 
found it a difficult matter to restrain the whites from violating the inter- 
course law, by driving stock over the line upon the Indian land, making 
‘settlements, trading with the Indians in a manner that is prohibited by 
law, as well as stealing their negroes, horses, cattle, &c.; but I am proud 
‘to have it in my power to say that those white persons who are so trouble- 
“some to the Indians are generally men of the lowest grade & dregs of 
society. Such men as are always unwilling to conform to the laws that 
govern the civilized world. 


‘ They, (the principal chiefs) stated that if the laws were extended over 
them they had not belief that they would be placed upon an equal footing 
_with the whites; and, if they were made so by law, all the officers of the 
law would be composed of white men; and, as they were unskilled in law 
suits, and the whites would be partial to each other, they had no belief 
that they would be able to withstand the encroachments of the whites 
upon them; and, if they did attempt it, that in a few years they would 
not have a vestige of property left, consequently they would exchange 
their country for any they could get, rather than as they conceive, lose 
their native freedom. 


The Chickasaws had not retracted from the statement made 
in 1828, in which they had expressed their willingness to accept a 
new country in the West, upon certain conditions. They were not 
yet willing to accept any country ‘‘they could get.’’ They had dis- 
cussed their situation with Agent Allen who, in rendering his report, 
had enlarged upon their attitude and their willingness to leave 
Mississippi in accordance with the plans of the administration at 


Washington. 


The meeting at Franklin took place on Monday, August 23, 1830, 
with President Jackson present in person together with his two 
friends, Secretary Eaton and General John Coffee, as commissioners 
on the part of the United States. A delegation of twenty Chickasaws 
represented their Nation. The occasion was a notable one for the 
reason that at no other time in the history of the United States had 
a president attended an Indian council to negotiate a treaty of 
cession.® 


The Chickasaw delegation at Franklin included, in addition to 
thirteen fullbloods, Levi Colbert, George Colbert, James Colbert, 
William McGilvery, James Brown, and Isaac Anderson. John McLish 
(or McClish) served as their secretary. Benjamin Love was inter- 
preter during the negotiations. After greetings had been extended 


5 The Choctaw delegation had failed to appear, though messengers arrived from 
‘a portion of the Nation asking that the commissioners be sent to. their country. 
(Sen. Doc. 512, Vol. Il, p. 256). In her essay entitled Indian Consolidation West of 
the Mississippi, p. 382, Annie H. Abel makes the following comment in a footnote, 
with reference to President Jackson’s appearance at Franklin: “Jackson was much 
criticised in Opposition prints for thus negotiating in person, it being pertinently 
asked whether he were acting as President or Indian Conimissioner. 

6 Benjamin Love was the son of Thomas and Sally Love. His mother was a 
Chickasaw; his father was said to have been a Loyalist who settled among the 
Chickasaws during the latter part of the 18th Century. After returning from 
Washington City, where he had attended school, he became a wealthy slaveholder, 
establishing his home for a time near the present site of Buena Vista, Chickasaw 
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and the President had shaken hands with the members of the dele- 2 
gation, the council opened with the reading of an address signed — 
simply ‘‘Andrew Jackson,’’ without his title ‘‘ President of the | 
United States.’’ Most of the Chickasaws had served with the Ameri- 
can forces under his military command in the Creek Wars. : 

The spirit and wording of President Jackson’s address were 
similar to that of the addresses which had been made by Generals — 
Hinds and Coffee during the Chickasaw meeting in 1826. Prelim- 
inary remarks were followed by a statement calling attention to — 
the recent Congressional Act (approved in May, 1830) giving the ~ 
President power of extending ‘‘justice to the Indians,’’ of paying — 
the expenses of their removal to the west, of supporting them for ~ 
twelve months in their new country, of giving them a grant of lands ~ 
to ‘‘endure as long as grass grows, or water runs.’ 2 

It was pointed out that white men were settling around the © 
Chickasaws and crowding them from their native soil; that the laws — 
of the State of Mississippi had been extended over all the Indian 
country within the borders of that commonwealth, and that the 
President had no power to defend them or to ‘‘prevent this state of 
things.’’ The Chickasaws must accept these conditions if they re- 
mained in Mississipp, but it was doubted whether they would be 
happy. They were advised to accept the offers of the Government 
and to move to a new country beyond the Mississippi, which would 
be ‘‘in all respects equal, if not superior,’’ to their present country. — 
In conclusion, removal west was strongly advised: 


Brothers, listen: these things are for your serious consideration, and 
it behoves you well to think of them. The present is the time you are 
asked to do so. Reject the opportunity which is now offered to obtain 
comfortable homes, and the time may soon pass away when such advan-_ 
tages as are now within your reach may again be presented. If, from the 
course you now pursue, this shall be the case, then call not upon your 
great father hereafter to relieve you of your troubles; but make up your 
minds conclusively to remain upon the lands you occupy, and be subject 
to the laws of the State where you now reside, to the extent her own citi- 
zens are. In a few years, by becoming amalgamated with the whites, your 
national character will be lost; and then, like other tribes who have gone 
before you, you must disappear and be forgotten. 


County, Mississippi. He married the daughter of Simon and Peggy (Allen) Burney. 
He and his brothers (Isaac, Slone, Henry, Samuel, Bill, and Robert) were all 
prominent among the Chickasaws. Benjamin served many years as the interpreter. 
The Chickasaw immigration to the Indian Territory practically ended with the 
parties that came west with Henry and Benjamin Love in the spring of 1844. Be- 
fore the Civil War, most of the Loves operated large plantations in the region 
between the mouth of the Washita and the Island Bayou in the Red River region. 

1 These oft-quoted words appeared in the speech by Jackson as they had in 
other public documents but they did not appear in any treaty between the Federal 
Government and the Chickasaws nor Choctaws. However they were used in the 
treaty of alliance between the two nations and the Confederate States in 1861. 
(Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series IV, Vol. I, p. 447). 
The full text of the address delivered to the Chickasaws at Franklin is in the Journal 
of the proceedings of that meeting, Sen. Doc. 512, Vol. II, pp. 240-2. 
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At ten o’clock on Thursday morning, August 26, the commis- 


‘sloners were present at the convening of the council. The main ad- 


dress of the meeting, as signed by the Chickasaw delegation, was a 
written reply to President Jackson’s opening address, read by John 
MeLish. The Chickasaws said that their hearts were made glad by 
meeting the President again and that they were grateful for the 
hospitable treatment they had received from the citizens of Franklin. 
They appreciated the importance of this council to them as a nation 
and had approached it ‘‘with fear and trembling,’’ for they felt that 
their fate would be sealed on this occasion; they would either be, in 


_ the future, ‘‘a happy and prosperous people, or a poor, miserable 


race of beings.’’ They looked upon the extension of the laws of the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama over them, as ‘‘an act of usurpa- 
tion on their part, unwarranted by the Constitution of the United 
States and the treaties’’ then in force. While they would be under 
the same laws with the white people, they would be placed at a 
disadvantage because of the lack of similar opportunities in life. 
The address closed with the following words :8 


Father: you call us your children, whom you profess to have the high- 
est regard for. We know you are sincere in your professions, and it 
creates in our bosoms the highest feelings of affection towards you, as 
the great father and protector of your white and red children. But we 
humbly beg leave to represent to you, that we now conceive that we have 
now arrived to the age of maturity, and that we may continue to act on 
this important occasion as will be best calculated to obtain so desirable 
an object—peace, quietness, and a perpetual home; and, at the same time, 
we feel a disposition to accomodate the views of our father, in exchange of 
country, as you have proposed, if you will let us examine your country, 
and we can find one, that you have not already disposed of, that will be 
equal to the one we now occupy. We will then talk in earnest about an 
exchange. 


Candor towards you, and justice to ourselves, compel us to say to 


you, that we cannot consent to exchange the country where we now live, 
for one that we never have seen. 


The council reassembled at five o’clock, when a second address 
was delivered to the Chickasaws, signed by John H. Eaton and John 
Coffee. Whether or not the ommission of the official title in each 
of the two addresses was due to the work of editors in printing the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Council at Franklin, it seems that 
the President and his two commissioners had come to counsel with the 
Chickasaws as personal friends. 


Much may be said about President Jackson’s attendance at this 
council. Although the Congressional Act, approved on May 28, 1830, 
provided for setting aside the territory for Indian occupation in 
the West without mention of their arbitrary removal thereto, it paved 
the way for the adpotion of such a program. Seeing this, the friends 


8 Sen. Doc. 512, Vol. Il, pp. 242-3. 
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of the Indians—tfor they were not without many influential friends’— — 
were bitter in their denunciations of the removal of the southern — 
Indians, a policy which had long been discussed and was now on the . 
way as the policy of the new administration. Jackson’s crities and E 
enemies denounced his attendance at the meeting with the Chicka- 
saws, as having been done to ‘‘bully’’ them for political effect; his — 
friends were satisfied that he was only consistent with the character 
attributed to him in the campaign which had won him the election; — 
namely, the protector of the ‘‘common people.’’ In either event and 
in spite of the fact that he has been listed in history as an ‘‘Indian 
hater,’’? his interest in the meeting with the Chickasaws and the 
Choctaws was doubtless due to personal feeling toward them. Both 
nations had furnished warriors who had helped Jackson to victory 
in the wars of the southwestern frontier of his time. In keeping with 
the military leader who loves his troops, President Jackson would 
show his friendliness, not to say affection, toward those who had 
served at his side, those whose people lived as his neighbors in the 
country bordering his native state of Tennessee.® 


The second address to the Chickasaws stated that Alabama and 
Mississippi as a part of Georgia originally had the right ‘‘to manage’’ 
their lands-and the people within their borders, none of these rights 
having been surrendered to the Government of the United States. 
These three states had the right to make all persons within their bor- 
ders, ‘‘answerable for their crimes, to punish them for wrongs com- 
mitted, to make them pay taxes, to attend musters, to keep the roads 
in repair, and contribute to the support of the Government when 
called upon to do so.’’ These statements left no doubt in the minds of 
the Chickasaws as to their position before the government of the 
State of Mississippi: ‘‘They must submit to the laws.’’ No mention 
had been made of any protection to be rendered them against the 
prejudices which would still follow them as Indians—now really 
aliens in their own land. The only hope offered them lay in the 
following statements by the commissioners :* 


Brothers: your great father is anxious to preserve you, and to ward 
off injury from you. He knows you cannot live under those laws. To do 
so, will render you a miserable and unhappy people. A few of you might 
do so, who have the advantages of experience and education, but the great 


7 Among friends of the Indians in the Northern states, citizens of Freeport, 
Maine, petitioned Congress in behalf of the Indians (Congressional Doc, 208, No. 
89); Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey championed their cause in Congressional 
debates (1828-30) ; the Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.D., President of Amherst College, 
delivered a discourse on “Indian Rights and Our Duties” which is reprinted in 
“Notes and Documents” in this number of The Chronicles. 

8 Levi Colbert, a member of the company of Chickasaws who served under the 
command of General Andrew Jackson in the Battle of New Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815). 
had carried the standard of the Americans into the thickest of the fight in this 


noted battle. This tattered emblem is now displayed in the Confederate M ial 
Hall of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Pee vais to ast: 


9 Sec. Doc. 512, Vol. I, pp. 245-6. 
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body of the Indians cannot. Why, then, not consent to remove at once, 
and save your people from a state of things under which it is evident you 

- cannot live? What interest can your great father have? He very well knows 
that the laws will come upon you; laws, which prohibit any Indian, under 
heavy penalties, from even acting as chief. He knows that all your ancient 
usages will be broken down, and constant interruptions, troubles, and 
difficulties be felt. Presently, you will call upon your great father to 
relieve you, and then it may not be in his power. * * * * 


Brothers: are any of you willing to remain to live as white men, and 
submit to his laws; then, take as reservations, comfortable homes and 
farms, and become citizens of the States. Which lands, so reserved, shall 
be yours, and your children’s, in fee simple forever. And let the Indian, 
if he choose, go west, and rid himself of the operation of laws, under 
which, be assured, he can never, never live, and be happy. 


7 Brothers: we wish to give you a pleasant country, of good soil, good 


water and climate, and in extent sufficient for all your wants; and when 
you are gone, for the wants of your children. We feel a high and weighty 
responsibility. We are advising our red brothers for their own prosperity’s 
sake to remove, that they may rest in a country free from the white man’s 
interruption, and be happy. In effecting this desirable end we are answer- 
able to our own feelings, and to our beneficient Father, the Great Spirit 
above, who rules and governs the universe..... We will not impose upon 
you. Your great father would not, if we were willing, suffer us to do it. 
Beyond the Mississippi is an extensive, valuable, and fertile country, 
where a home, and a happy one, can be selected. Consent now to receive 
it, or the opportunity may be soon lost forever. Other tribes wish to 
remove, and they may select the lands which now you have the opportunity 
to obtain for your children, but which presently, may be gone from your 
reach. 


Brothers: some of the Indians in Ohio wish to remove. They have 
tried, and find that they cannot live amongst the whites. Since your 
great father’s talk to you, they have written, asking to exchange their 
lands, and to be permitted to remove. The Indians of New York after 
many years of unsuccessful trial, have found themselves unable to live 
and be happy; and at their own expense have purchased land upon Lake 
Michigan, and are moving to settle it. The tribes living in the northwestern 
states are manifesting a desire to leave their homes, and be to themselves. 
They are not happy; they cannot live amongst the whites..... 


Brothers: act, and act at once. Let it be stipulated (for we are willing 
to do so) that a country of equal climate, soil, and extent, shall be laid off 
for you, where other tribes do not interfere and if, on going there, it shall 
not be found suited to your wants and expectations, an annuity, for a limited 
time, shall be stipulated to be paid you; or additional] lands, if to be ob- 
tained from neighboring tribes, provided you sball prefer it, shall be 
purchased for you. 

We ask you, then, to reconsider the last part of your talk, and let us 
go forward and see if we cannot come to some arrangement with which 
you will be satisfied, and your people made happy. 


Enough has been said to you. Think and act, and act at once. This is 
an important crisis in your affairs. Misery or happiness must and will 
follow on the decision you shall make. Consider and act, then, before it 


is to late. 

The Chickasaws replied that they had every confidence in the 
President’s sincerity in making suggestions to promote their welfare - 
and happiness. They would consider the propositions that had been 


offered. 
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The following day (Friday, August 27), the chiefs sent word 
that they would like to see President Jackson before his departure ~ 
from Franklin. Accordingly, he met them in the council room where — 
John MeLish, their secretary, read a short communication from 
them :1° 


Your red children, the chiefs and head-men, of the Chickasaws, have 
had under consideration the talk of our father, and also the talk delivered 
to us by the commissioners, Major Eaton and General Coffee. 


The subject submitted for our consideration is, to us, of great im- 
portance. On the decision we this day make and declare to you, and to 
the world, depends our fate as a nation and as a people. 


Father, you say that you have travelled a long ways to talk to your 
red children. We have listened, and your words have sunk deep into our 
hearts. And as you are about to set out for Washington City, before we 
shake our father’s hand, perhaps with many of us for the last time. We 
have requested this meeting to tell you, that after sleeping upon the talk 
you sent us, and talks delivered to us by our brothers, Major Eaton and 
General Coffee, we are now ready to enter into a treaty, based upon the 
principles as communicated to us by Major Eaton and General Coffee. 


The President himself replied that he had travelled a long dis- 
tance that he might see them face to face, and direct them to what he 
believed their best interest required. Important business, required 
his presence at Washington, and he could not longer remain with 
them. He confided the conduct of the rest of the business to his 
friends, the commissioners, who had his instructions to act liberally 
towards the Chickasaws. ‘‘He then took his leave.’’!! 


Sunday and Monday intervened before the next meeting of the 
council. At eight o’clock on Tuesday morning (August 31, 1830), 
the draft of the treaty, as prepared by the commissioners, was pre- 
sented for the approval of the Chickasaws. It was read and then 
carefully interpreted and explained by Benjamin Love. The dele- 
gates expressed themselves as satisfied and willing to sign the treaty, 
adding, however, that there were some matters which had been 
omitted that they wished to dispose of by treaty. The commissioners 
explained that since the President was about to leave for Washing- 
ton, they wanted to inform him with the results of the negotiations, 
and asked that the treaty be signed at once, any other matters to be 
provided for in a supplement to this document. The Journal again 
adds: “‘With this understanding the treaty was signed.’’!? 


10 [bid., Vol. Il, pp. 246-7. The names of the signers of this communication 
appeared in order: G. Colbert, L. Colbert, Jas. Colbert, Wm. McGilvery, Jas. Brown, 
Isaac Alberson, Topulka, Ishtayatubbe, Ahtokowa, Hushtatabe, Innewakche, Oak- 
lanayaubbe, Ohekaubbe, Immolasubbe, Immohoaltatubbe, Ishtekieyokatubbe, Ish- 
tehiacha, Inhiyochetubbe, Kinheche. 

11 [bid., Vol. II, p. 247. 

12 [bid., Vol. II, p. 250. 
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The first article of the Treaty of Franklin provided for the 
cession of all Chickasaw lands east of the Mississippi to the United 
States. The seeond article was as follows :13 


In consideration of said cession, the United States agree to furnish to 
the Chickasaw Nation of Indians, a country, West of the territory of 
Arkansaw, to lie South of Latitude thirty-six degrees and a half, and of 
equal extent with the one ceded; and in all respects as to timber, water 
and soil, it shall be suited to the wants and condition of said Chickasaw 
people. It is agreed further, that the United States will send one or more 
commissioners to examine and select a country of the description stated, 
who shall be accompanied by an interpreter and not more than twelve 
persons of the Chickasaws, to be chosen by the nation, to examine said 


_ country; and who, for their expenses and services, shall be allowed two 


dollars a day each, while so engaged. If, after proper examination, a coun- 
try suitable to their wants and condition can not be found; then, it is 
stipulated and agreed, that this treaty, and all its provisions, shall be 
considered null and void. But, if a country shall be found and approved, 
the President of the United States shall cause a grant in fee simple to be 


‘made out, to be signed by him as other grants are usually signed, convey- 


ing the country to the Chickasaw people, and to their children, so long as 
they shall continue to exist as a nation, and shall reside upon the same. 
The rest of the document was devoted to the following pro- 
visions: (1) the United States should furnish protection to the 
Chickasaws against all their enemies; (2) each warrior and widow 
having a family, and each white man having an Indian family 
should have a half section of land with a title in fee simple to be 
subject to the laws of the State, if such persons remained in Missis- 
sippi, otherwise if such persons removed west, the United States 
should pay for each reservation at the rate of $1.25 per acre to the 
Indian claimant; (3) an annuity of $15,000 to the Chickasaw Na- 
tion for twenty years; (4) special grants of land made to certain 
persons named in the treaty; (5) all expenses of removal of the 
Chickasaws and subsistence for one year in the West, to be paid by 
the United States; (6) the valuation and purchase by the United 
States of all stock and implements belonging to the Chickasaws in 
Mississippi, under certain conditions; (7) an appropriation of 
$4,000 by the United States for the erection of a council house and 
two churches (to be used as schools) in the new country of the 
Chickasaws; (8) the sum of $2,000 to be paid by the United States 
‘‘for the purposes of employing suitable teachers of the Christian 
religion, and superintending common schools in the nation,”’ in addi- 
tion ‘‘twenty Chickasaw boys of promise, .. . for twenty VeaTsc 
to be selected by the chiefs, to be educated within the States at the 
expense of the United States, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War’’; (9) perpetual peace to be maintained between the United 


States and the Chickasaws. 

Those who signed the Treaty of Franklin in behalt of the Chick- 
asaw Nation were Levi Colbert, George Colbert, James Colbert, 
Wm. McGilvery, James Brown, Isaac Alberson, J. MeLish and thirteen 


18 Charles Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, (Washington, 1904), 
Vol. II, pp. 1035-40. (Treaty of Franklin unratified.) 
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full bloods with Indian names. The new treaty would become ef- 
fective provided the Chickasaws could find a country west of Ar- 
kansas Territory ‘‘equal in climate, soil and extent’’ to their lands 
in Northern Mississippi and Northwestern Alabama relinquished 
under its terms to the United States. 


Fifteen Chickasaws including Levi Colbert, Henry Love and 
Kineche appointed by the tribal council undertook a second explor- 
ing expedition west, setting out from Mississippi overland with 
Agent Benjamin Reynolds and arriving at Fort Gibson on November _ 
21, 1830. Here they found troubled conditions: There were con- — 
tinued depredations by the Osages from their Kansas lands, in the 
Arkansas Valley west of the fort. Bitter feelings and controversies 
had arisen among both the Western Creeks and the Western Chero- 
kees over the location of the boundary lines of the country recently 
assigned them in the region, by the United States. The final assign- 
ment of lands west of Arkansas Territory to the several tribes was 
a topic of discussion and argument among government agents near 
Fort Gibson. Extracts from a letter dated December 2, 1830, ad- 
dressed to Secretary of War John H. Eaton by George Vashon, 
United States Agent for the Western Cherokees, recommended a 
division of the Choctaw lands south of the Arkansas and a location 
for the Chickasaws :14 


I deem it my duty to present to the notice of the department what 
appears to me would be the best means of providing, ultimately, an accep- 
table country for the Chickasaws and Cherokees east. Col. Reynolds and 
a party of Chickasaws will leave here to-morrow to join Col. Gaines and 
party of Choctaws, to proceed on their exploring duties. From Col. R. I 
have iearned the object. The whole of the country here is already ceded 
by treaty; though, by the contemplated arrangements with the Choctaws, 
for the south side of the Arkansas and Canadian, an ample country may 
be procured for the Chickasaws; but, under the arrangement, it will be 
still out of the power of the Government to provide acceptable location for 
the Cherokees east; and until that can be done, it appears to me, the 
existing difficulty with them cannot be judiciously adjusted. They are 
strongly opposed to be again amalgamated [i.e., Western Cherokees] with 
this part of their nation; and, therefore, I would suggest, that if a portion 
of the country south of Red river could hereafter be obtained, for the ulti- 
mate location of the Chickasaws, and a portion of the country south of 
Arkansas, procured for the Cherokees, and set apart with the four million 
seven hundred thousand acres in the fork of Canadian and Arkansas, al- 
ready ceded to Cherokees, it would present to the old nation an induce- 
ment which, I think, could not fail to produce a favorable influence. Per- 
mit me to add, it ought not to be thought strange that it should be deemed 
necessary, and essentially so, too, in providing an acceptable country for 
the Cherokees east, that a portion of the Choctaw land, (now contemplated 
in part for the accommodation of the Chickasaws,) to a limited extent 
south of Arkansas, should be added to the country already ceded by the 
Cherokee nation; the extensive prairies, and the long continued scarcity 
of water during half the year, renders many portions of this country entirely 
unacceptable. Such an arrangement would afford the present administra- 
tion the means of putting to flight and to shame all objections from every 
quarter, and to demonstrate to the nation and the world, that its views are 
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not only just and benevolent, but that the country, also, there provided for 
the permanent residence of the Cherokees east, would be entirely unex- 


_ ceptionable; and the effecting this desirable object would, in my opinion, 


ok 


present additional means of enabling the administration to unite to a full 
measure of national glory, the performance of the sacred duty of filling 
to the brim the largest measure of our country’s justice. 


_ The Chickasaw expedition joined by a party of Choctaws with 
their Agent, George S. Gaines, at Fort Gibson, examined the Choc- 
taw country along the South Canadian (present Gaines Creek in 
Pittsburg and Latimer counties) ; traveled over to Clear Boggy and 
thence down Blue River, and on east down Red River Valley to 
Fort Towson. When the subject of a settlement was broached by 
the two agents, the Choctaws stated that they did not want to give 
up any of their new country; the Chickasaws were opposed to set- 
tling there under the Choctaw government and thus losing their 
own identity as a nation. Levi Colbert accompanied by a small party 
of his tribesmen crossed Red River to examine the country in East 
Texas for possible settlement of the nation, as suggested by the 
agent for the Cherokees. Agent Reynolds later reported to the War 
Department that Levi Colbert had said that he would not like to 
join the Choctaws under the rule of Chief Greenwood LeFlore for 
the chief’s thirst for power was ‘‘such as to form an obstacle in his 
mind adverse an union.’’ Colbert further asked Agent Reynolds 
to say to President Jackson that ‘‘his crossing the Red river was 
for the purpose of finding a home for his people.’’ 


Two Chickasaw councils were held after the return of the ex- 
ploring expedition to Mississippi; a report was made on the council 
proceedings, signed by tribal members including Levi Colbert and 
forwarded to President Jackson in May, 1831, stating in part: 

Father: the tract of country which we explored south of Red River 
lies along side of our Choctaw brothers, and between the Red and Sabbeen 
rivers, and adjoining the west boundary of the State of Louisiana, from 
river to river. If that country can be procured for us, our nation will 
remove and be satisfied. We see no other country which would suit us so 
well. 


The selection of a satisfactory location for the settlement of the 
Chickasaws west of the boundaries of Arkansas Territory remained 
an unsolved problem in the War Department, under which the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs operated during this period. Efforts to bring 
about such a settlement under the terms of the Treaty of Franklin 
were continued by the agents throughout the spring of 1831, without 
results. The Chickasaws remained in Mississippi, with the Treaty 
unratified. Secretary of War John H. Eaton wrote a letter to the 
recent commissioner, General John Coffee, on March 31, 1831, in 


which he advised that the country between the Arkansas and the 


Canadian rivers west of Arkansas be retained for the final dispo- 


15 Jbid., Vol. II, pp. 469-71. 
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sition between the Creeks and the Cherokees. Eaton made another 
statement concerning the Chickasaws :1® 


Where then are the Chickasaws to go, or how are they to be pro- 
vided for, even if the country we have pointed out be acceptable to them, of 
which I have not expectation? By extinguishing of the Osage title lying 
north of the Cherokees and Creeks, a home might be provided; but it is 
not supposed they would be satisfied with a country reaching so far north, 
and particularly so remoted from their old friends and relatives, the Choc- 
taws. ; 


We are much embarassed on this subject. The Chickasaws, with all 
their desire to find a location cannot do so. If a suitable and approved home 
cannot be provided, they must abide where they are, and suffer all the 
inconveniences which subjection to State laws must impose. Within the 
Choctaw country there is abundant room for both tribes..... 


But while the Choctaws are disposed to receive the Chickasaws, the 
latter are not willing to become a part of their tribe, and desire to remain, 
as heretofore, a separate independent people..... 


THE TREATY OF PoNToTOC 


During the summer of 1831, a survey of the country lying north 
of the Canadian and Arkansas rivers was carried on by the Reverend 
Isaac McCoy preparatory to a settlement of the boundaries of the 
Cherokee and the Creek lands. He also inspected the Osage reserve, 
west of Missouri and within what is now the State of Kansas, re- 
porting that this country together with the tract east of the Osage 
boundary would be suitable for the Chickasaws. He advised, how- 
ever, that it would be more desirable for them to settle in the Choe- 
taw country south of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers. He stated 
further :1" 


Some gentleman in this country, in whom, no doubt, the late delega- 
tion of Chickasaws, who were here exploring, placed considerable con- 
fidence, encouraged them to hope that the United States would purchase 
for them a portion of Texas, on the south of Red river. If Government has 
no intention to procure a country for them there, as I am confident it has 
not, I would respectfully suggest that the Chickasaws would more readily 
accede to proposals, if they were distinctly assured that they need not 
hope for a country on the south of Red river. 


16 [bid., Vol. Il, pp. 273-5. 

17 The Rev. Isaac McCoy, a native of Pennsylvania (born 1784; died 1846) was 
sent as a missionary of the Baptist Convention to the Indian tribes north of the 
Ohio River in 1817. He was noted in Indian affairs on the frontier from that time, 
and was a personal friend of many officials at Washington. He was appointed by 
the War Department in 1831 to survey the recent cession to the Western Cherokees 
in Oklahoma (1828) and a tract of country for the Creeks, also to suggest a suit- 
able location for the Chickasaws and to examine the lands recently assigned as a 
reservation (1825) for the Osages in what is now Kansas. His son, John C. McCoy, 
carried on the work under his contract in surveying the Cherokee Outlet in 1837. 
The Rev. Isaac McCoy’s book, A History of the Baptist Indian Missions and his 
several publications of Annual Register of Indian Affairs are now counted as pri- 
mary sources for early Indian history in Oklahoma. Many of his other reports and 
extended letters shed further light on Indian history in this region, published in 


Senate Document 512, Indian Removals, in which the above letter is found (Vol. 
II, pp. 562-3). 
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The Chickasaw delegation, in 1828 (I was in company myself), ex- 
pressed themselves pleased with that portion of the Choctaw lands which 
lies along the Arkansas and Canadian rivers. The Choctaws then ex- 
pressed, and since have expressed their willingness to allow the Chicka- 
saws a country there, provided that the political existence of the latter 
would become merged in that of the former. To this proviso, the Chicka- 
saws have objected. It appears pretty plain that the terms proposed by 
the Choctaws, and the objection thereto by the Chickasaws, originated in 
view of the old Indian policy, in relation to the independence of the tribes, 
severally. I feel persuaded that all difficulties upon this point would 
vanish with both parties, were they given a distinct view of the plan of 
uniting them in a territory, in which all the parts would be happily united 
in one community, and mutually dependent upon each other. I have re- 
peatedly reasoned with individuals of the southern tribes and those of 
the north, on the advantages to be hoped for from such a community, with 
the map of this country spread before them, and I have invariably per- 
ceived that their feelings became enlisted in favor of the plan, and their 
hopes of better things thereby elicited. 


In the meantime, Secretary Eaton had addressed a communica- 
tion to the Choctaw Chief, Greenwood LeFlore, stating that it was a 
matter of some concern that the Chickasaws were unable to find a 
suitable home in the West. He advised that the Choctaws should in- 
vite them to take a part of their western country along the northern 
border—i.e., the Arkansas River.!8® After consultation among the 
leading men of the nation, it was agreed that their people, the Choc- 
taws, should settle in the Red River region. They were willing to 
grant the Chickasaws the right of settlement along the Arkansas 
River. Acting under a communication from President Jackson, 
dated October 18, 1831, Secretary of War Lewis Cass appointed 
General John H. Eaton and General John Coffee to effect such an 
agreement between the two nations.”° 


The two commissioners repaired to the Choctaw Agency, in 
Mississippi, where they met a delegation of Chickasaws and a large 
gathering of Choctaws. A communication was first addressed to 
the Chickasaws, pointing out that it was hopeless for them to expect 
to remain within the limits of either Mississippi or Alabama. This 
plan was again stressed: ‘‘One of two things now only can be done. 
A removal must take place. A new home must be found, or you will 
have quietly to sit down and conform yourselves to the laws of the 


States where you live.’’*! 


The letter went on to say that the only hope for the Chickasaws 
remained in their choosing a new home in the Choctaw country. It 
closed the possibility of their settlement south of the Red River in 


this manner: 


18 Jbid., Vol. II, pp. 300-1. 


19 [bid., p. 514. 
20 [bid., a 624. Upon the resignation of John H. Eaton, on August 1, 183], 


Lewis Cass had assumed the duties of Secretary of War. 
21 [bid., Vol. III, pp. 16-7. 
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Your great father would be well pleased, if you could find a suitable © 


country any where north of Red river, and west of Missouri and Arkansas, 
where your people could settle and be satisfied. He can direct you to no 
other place, nor encourage you to hope that now, or at any future time, 
a different region of country can be offered, out of which to make your 
selection. The country south of Red River, to which you refer, is not the 
property of the United States, nor have we any reason to suppose that it 
will ever be. It is useless to indulge a hope that you can be located there. 
It is an expectation which cannot be realized now, perhaps never. 


The next day, December 7, the commissioners addressed a letter 
to the Choctaw delegation at the meeting, pointing out that their 
people had secured a vast country west of the Mississippi ‘‘sufficient 
for an infinitely greater population than the Choctaws have.’’ It 
was hoped that the people of the two nations could ‘‘participate in 
the quietude’’ which awaited them beyond the Mississippi :*? 


Brothers: We come to visit you as friends. We earnestly desire your 
prosperity, and seek no other object. We have not heretofore deceived 
you, nor will we now. A new era is opening upon your people. Our desire 
is, by disclosing obvious truths, to awaken you to a necessity of your 
essential interests. By doing so both will be benefitted. Assent, and the 
condition of each will be improved; but refuse, and your older brothers 
will be constrained to languish under that state of things, submission to 
the white man’s law, which you have already confessed your people could 
not bear, and which consequently has occasioned their removal from the 
land of their fathers. It can be of no concern to your great father, whether 
your tribes remove and live together or not. It is their concern, not his. 
Nor is possession of your lands an object. No such selfish purpose governs. 
Already the United States have a territory more extensive than their 
citizens can occupy; more than probably will be wanted for half a cen- 


tury to come. 
* a * 


Brothers: We come not to buy your lands. We have heretofore told 
you that your great father would no more desire to purchase for his white 
children any portion of the country which was granted to you west of 
the Mississippi. He will maintain that promise. The application now sub- 
mitted is in behalf of your long tried friends, and worthy brothers, the 
Chickasaws, who are without a home, to which, like you, they can remove. 

* * * 


Think of these things; ‘let not narrow and selfish thoughts influence 


you; but act, we entreat you, with that spirit of liberality and justice which 
shall be worthy of you. 


On December 11, the commissioners reported to the War Depart- 
ment: ‘‘Neither tribe appears disposed to act. The principal diffi- 
culty seems to be an apprehension that the country lying north of 
Red River is not sufficient for both nations.’’28 


The commissioners arrived in Franklin, Tennessee, where an- 
other letter dated December 30, was addressed to the whole Chicka- 
saw nation for the benefit of those who were unable to attend the 
recent meeting. Their attention was called to their refusal to con- 
sider removing to the West when General Coffee had visited them 


22 Ibid., pp. 17-21. 
23 [bid., pp. 700-1. 
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in 1826. The country at that time offered them was no longer the 


property of the United States since it had been ceded to other tribes. 
Therefore their only hope was to purchase a part of the Choctaw 


- lands.*4 


On their part, the Chickasaws made reply, prepared at their 
Crane on January 15, 1832, signed by thirty-nine Chickasaws. 
states :° 


We are not aware of the difficulties under which we labor, owing to 
the extension of the laws of the States of Mississippi and Alabama over 
us. It is a fact well known to the Government of the United States, that 
the red people cannot, from ignorance of civil jurisprudence, preserve 
their nationality thus. 


‘ Those who have, in a small degree, been removed from their pristine 
ignorance, justly appreciate the humane policy of the Government, to 
place them beyond the reach of this state of things, in a country where 
they can quietly sit down and content themselves with that mode of living 
best suited to their capacities. .... 


We remember well the talks delivered by Gen. Coffee and his colleagues 
to us in 1826; and if we erred in not complying with their request, we beg 
that this seeming dereliction of duty to our nation may be attributed to an 
ignorance of our situation. We had supposed that a country which we had 
occupied for so many generations, would not be wrested from us by what 
We considered an undue advantage on the part of the individual States. 
We are aware that the country offered to us at that time is no longer the 
property of the United States. We are sorry for it. Having, from our 
first acquaintance, confided in the talks delivered us by the United States’ 
authorities, we are disposed to acknowledge that the only hope that now 
remains for us, to avoid a state of things, the realities of which we would 
deeply deplore, is to endeavor to acquire a portion of the Choctaw lands. 
We therefore take pleasure in saying to you that, at any time, commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States may attempt to effect this object, 
the Chickasaws, in obedience to the sentiments which you express, viz., 
“that this is the only hope of escape,” will assist them in endeavoring to 
accomplish so desirable an object. 


During the winter of 1832, the Legislature of Alabama extended 
the State laws over that portion of the Chickasaw country within 
its borders. At the same time, the governors of Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee were reported to have employed surveyors to mark the bound- 
dary between those two states, and white settlers were locating in 
that region. Agent Reynolds, in the meantime, addressed a letter”6 
to Secretary Cass in which he said: 


I take great pleasure in saying that the leading chiefs of this na- 
tion (Chickasaw) are becoming more sensible of their situation, and the 
situation of their people; and I have good reason to believe that they will 
act more efficiently in aiding the Government to procure them a home be- 
yond the Mississippi; and should one be procured, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the people will remove with great cheerfulness. 


24 Ibid., pp. 14-6. 
25 Ibid., pp. 11-14. 
26 Ibid., pp. 189-90. 
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In the fall of 1832, the Government made another attempt to 
effect an understanding with the Chickasaws, and Eaton and Coffee 
were commissioned to enter into new negotiations. Under the ad- 
vice of President Jackson, a consideration in money was to be offered 
the nation in order that a purchase of land might be made in the 
West, preferably from the Choctaws. General Eaton was unable to 
attend the Chickasaw meeting and General Coffee, alone, drew up 
the terms of a treaty—the preamble of which follows:** 


The Chickasaw Nation find themselves oppressed in their present 
situation; by being made subject to the laws of the States in which they 
reside. Being ignorant of the language and laws of the white man, they 
cannot understand or obey them. Rather than submit to this great evil, 
they prefer to seek a home in the west, where they may live and be 
governed by their own laws. And believing that they can procure for 
themselves a home, in a country suited to their wants and condition, pro- 
vided they had the means to contract and pay for the same, they have 
determined to sell their country and hunt a new home. The President has 
heard the complaints of the Chickasaws, and like them believes they can- 
not be happy, and prosper as a nation, in their present situation and con- 
dition, and being desirous to relieve them from the great calamity that 
seems to await them, if they remain as they are—He has sent his Com- 
missioner Genl. John Coffee, who has met the whole Chickasaw nation in 
Council, and after mature deliberation, they have entered into the fol- 
lowing articles, which shall be binding on both parties, when the same 
shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. : 


The terms of the Treaty of Pontotoe provided: (1) a cession 
of all lands belonging to the Chickasaws east of the Mississippi to the 
United States, the same to be sold under publi¢ auction and by pri- 
vate sale by the President of the United States, when the land was 
surveyed and offered for sale. Other provisions included those con- 
cerning allotments of land to be made to individual members of the 
tribe, the valuation of their improvements and the payment of 
annuities to the old chiefs. The provision on annuities expressed 
the affection and thoughtfulness on the part of the Chickasaws for 
the ‘‘old and beloved Tishomingo’’ who was awarded $100.00 a year 
for life as a token from his people’’ on account of his long and valu- 
able services’’; and likewise, the ‘‘old and beloved Queen Puc- 


caun-la’’ should receive $50.00 a year for her support the rest of 
her life.*8 


27 Kappler, op. cit., pp. 356-64. 

28 The Chickasaw “Queen Puc-caun-la” (properly Pacanli, meaning “a blossom”) 
was probably the grandmother (or mother) of the “King” Ishtehotopa, as right of 
descent in the Chickasaw family was through the mother’s line. Thus, the new 
“king” would be the nephew of the ruling “king,”—that is, the son of the “king’s“ 


sister. “Queen Puc-caun-la” died at a very advanced age on the way to the Indian 
Territory, in the Chickasaw Removal of 1838. 
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The new treaty was signed at the Chickasaw Council House on 
ontotoe Creek, Mississippi, on October 20, 1832, the first signature 
that of John Coffee,*® as Commissioner on behalf of the United 
States, followed by the names of sixty-five chiefs and leaders, most 
of whom signed by mark. The first of these was Ishtehotopa, the 
hereditary tribal chief generally referred to as the ‘‘Chickasaw 
_King’’; the name of the venerable Tishomingo was next, the noted 
_ **war chief’’ of the tribe, aged ninety-six years. Other names included 
Levi Colbert, the celebrated leader in the tribal councils; George 
Colbert, who had been awarded a sword by President Washington 
for his service in the American forces under General Anthony during 
the Indian wars north of the Ohio in 1794-5, and who had also served 
under General Andrew Jackson in the later Creek War; Isaac Al- 
_berson and Pitman Colbert, both of whom were prominent in Chick- 
-asaw history after the later settlement of the nation in the Indian 
Territory. 


The Chickasaw land cession in Mississippi, under Treaty of 

- Pontotoc amounted to approximately 6,283,804 acres, the net pro- 

ceeds from the sale of these lands forming a trust fund (mostly 

invested in State bonds) for the nation, under the supervision of the 

United States government. Within five years after the Treaty, the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws entered into an agreement made by treaty 

at Doaksville (January, 1837), providing for the settlement of the 
Chickasaws within the Choctaw Nation. 


i 1 Jackson’s 
; 29General John Coffee, a native of Tennessee, had been Genera 
right-hand man during the Creek wars of 1814. His wife was a sister of bade 
Andrew Jackson. He had served as surveyor-general in the boundary surveys 0 
Alabama, in 1820, and was appointed U. S. Commissioner in making the Choctaw 
treaties of 1816 and 1830. He was a prosperous planter of Lauderdale County, Ala- 
- bama, at the time of his death on July 17, 1833. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A SpaANIsH Arrastra IN McCiain County 


The article in this issue of The Chronicles, by Dr. W. E. Hollon 
explaining the significance and the use made of the arrastra in 
primitive mining operations, brings to mind the ‘‘Lost Spanish Gold 
Mine”’ located three miles southwest of Byars, in McClain County, 
Oklahoma. A well preserved arrastra there, with a large tree growing 
up in the center, was visited by Colonel George H. Shirk and others 
from the Oklahoma Historical about four years ago, who cite the 
location on the west side of a dry branch, in the approximate center 
of Section 33, Range 5 North, Township 2 East, giving evidence 
that at one time there was in fact mining operations in some form in 
that region. For many years legend current in the locality was told 
of such a mine: One day soon after the post office of Ada was 
named (1891), an old Mexican (about 70 years) was visiting on 
the street of Ada and telling of how as a boy he had been with his 
father prospecting for gold in this country to the west. While on 
this expedition, his father had been killed in a fight with the Plains 
Indians though he himself and a few of the party of prospectors 
escaped and returned to Mexico. A cowboy heard the more confi- 
dential details of the old Mexican’s story, and in turn told him of 
having seen evidences of mine diggings in the region south of the 
Canadian River where he ran cattle. The two hired a buckboard and 
team and made the trip to the site described by the cowboy. The 
old Mexican was overjoyed saying that this was surely the place that 
he had visited as a boy with his father. While waiting at Ada a few 
days later for word and money from a friend in Mexico, the old 
man fell ill with pneumonia and died. He has been remembered 
through the years only through the legend of the ‘‘Lost Spanish 
Gold Mine.’’ —The Editor 


NoTEs ON THE CHICKASAW LIGHT-HORSEMEN 


The following notes on early law enforcement in the Chickasaw 
Nation were contributed by Carolyn Thomas Foreman: 


CHICKASAW LIGHT-HORSE 


The deplorable condition of the Chickasaw Indians after their removal 
to the West was largely due to the unrestrained introduction of whiskey. 
Many grocery stores were established along the border to pander to the 


appetite for drink and there were two steamboats on Red River which 
retailed liquor. 


A company of Seminole Indians, headed by Bill Nannubbee, engaged in 
transporting whiskey from Preston, Texas through the Chickasaw Nation 
to Tokpafka Town in the Creek Nation, where it was retailed. “The Chicka- 
saw Light-horse undertook to prevent this traffic through their country; 
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one of these officers named Chin-chi-kee encountered this band and though 
he was armed only with a knife he killed three of the whiskey runners 
before he was in turn killed by Nantubbee (sic) who shot him in the head.”! 


. Chickasaw Agent A. J. Smith, in his report of 1853, to G. W. Manny- 
| penny, Commissioner of Indian affairs, wrote at length on the subject 
| of the introduction of liquor into the nation. There was complaint in 
the western portion of the nation because of the trade carried on by 
Indians of other tribes, although a great quantity had been destroyed that 
_year by the light-horse. Smith blamed the Kickapoos, Caddoes, Creeks, 
and Seminoles as the principal offenders in the business: 


“It is so easy for them to go to the little towns in Texas on the Red - 
Tiver, buy their whiskey, go up the Red river to some uninhabited part 
of the country, cross over to the Canadian, where they generally dispose 
| of it to any person that wants it. This whiskey trade cannot be altogether 
Suppressed until the several states adjoining the Indian territory shall 
pass such laws as will prevent the sale of ardent spirits altogether.” 


In the General Appropriation Bill of the Second Session of the Legis- 
lature of the Chickasaw Nation the name of Allen Greenwood is carried 
as light-horsemen to whom $2.00 was due. The sum of $30.00 appropriated 
to pay Conchee for services as light-horseman in 1853. 


During the extra session of the legislature Governor Cyrus Harris 
approved an Act on November 28, 1857 to pay Oka-chan Tubby $40.00 
for his services as light-horseman; Muthin-chee received $18.75 which 
had been due since 1850 and Nelson Fraizer was paid the same amount for 
work as a light-horseman in 1853.2 


While no further mention is made of the appointment, duties and ser- 
vices of a body of men called ‘“Light-Horse” in the Chickasaw Laws, fre- 
quent reference is made to sheriffs and constables who evidentiy attended 
to the duties fulfilled by the light-horse in the other nations of the Five 


Civilized Tribes. 


In October, 1859, Governor D. Colbert approved an act of the legisla- 
ture by which county judges were empowered to appoint four men in each 
county, “to act as patrol, to keep down all disorderly conduct which may 
be committed by negroes roving about through the country without a pass 
from the owners. The said patrol shall be required to ride three times a 
week, and shall receive four dollars a month for such services, and to be 
paid out of the County Treasury.” 


The act provided that if any Negro was “found away from home with- 
out a pass, or a permit to trade, from their owners, he, she, or they were to 
receive thirty-nine lashes on their bare back, by the patrol or any {other ] 


citizen of the nation.” 


The County Court was directed to appoint the patrol wherever they 
‘would be of the most benefit to the county. When notified of their appoint- 
ment the men were directed to meet at the County Court and elect two 
captains, and adopt rules as to the length of time a pass was valid. “The 
County Judge shall administer the oath to the patrol, and it shall extend 


to the faithful performance as patrol.”® 
—Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


1Fort Smith Herald, January 10, 1852, p. 2, col. 3; Grant Foreman, The Five 


Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 119. : ‘ ; 
“pica Laws, and Treaties of the Chickasaws ( Tishomingo City, 1860), 
pp. 91, 92, 94. 


3 Ibid., pp. 166-67. 
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Review or CHICKASAW EpucaTION BEForE THE CiviL War 


Notes on Chickasaw schools before the Civil War, have been 
contributed in manuscript by Dr. Frank A. Balyeat, of the School — 
of Education in The University of Oklahoma, based on his Ph. D.— 
Dissertation ‘‘Education in Indian Territory,’’ presented at Leland 
Stanford Junior University (1927). He points out that the Indian 
Agent reported in 1842 that there were no Chickasaw schools at this— 
time and ‘‘no preachers of any denomination in the Chickasaw Dist-_ 
rict.’”’ The first church organized among members of this nation after 
their arrival in the Indian Territory, however, was the ‘‘Chickasaw — 
Church’’ at Boggy Depot in 1840, by the missionaries of the Ameri- ~ 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mission, the Reverends — 
C. C. Copeland and Cyrus Kingsbury. This church was an outlying 
station visited by Presbyterian missionary preachers at stated inter- | 
vals, the organization continuing at Old Boggy Depot until the late 
1880’s. Also, in 1844, the Methodist Episcopal Church had a mission — 
and school at ‘‘Pleasant Grove’’ overlooking distant Fort Washita 
in the Chickasaw District, farthest west of any mission on the frontier. 
The foundations of the main building, the old well and a few old — 
fruit trees still mark the site of this early mission about two miles ~ 
west of present Emet, in Johnston County. ; : 

Before the removal (1837-38), there were four mission schools 4 
in operation among the Chickasaws in Mississippi, under the auspices — 
of the American Board, the first ‘‘Monroe,’’ having been established ~ 
in 1821.! All were closed and the properties sold when the Chicka- — 
saws came west. The first mission and school, called ‘‘Charity Hall,’’ — 
had been established among them in Mississippi in 1820, by the Rey-_ 
erend Robert Bell under the auspices of the Cumberland Presbyter-— 
ian Church.? The mission was closed in 1832, but the work of the — 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was continued later in the Indian — 
Territory in the operation of Burney Academy, the location of © 
which was about one and half miles east of present Lebanon, in Mar- — 
shall County, the name of the school being changed several times in — 
the history of the Chickasaws (including the names, ‘‘Lebanon 
Institute’? and ‘‘Chickasaw Orphan Home’’). The establishment of — 
a boarding school under the Cumberland Presbyterian Board was 
provided by a law of the Chickasaw Council in 1854, signed by 
Dougherty Colbert as ‘‘Financial Chief’’ and Cyrus Harris as Clerk, 
appropriating $3,000 for the school (and the same sum for the school 
every year thereafter) to be built in Wichita County, Chickasaw 
District, Choctaw Nation (the region that later became Pickens 


; 1 Joseph Tracy, “History of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions,” History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester: Spooner & 
oe 1840). : 

*Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Charity Hall: An Early Day Chick School,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. TX, No. 2 September 1983). 1S Gee 
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County, Chickasaw Nation). The building of the school was begun 
_ but further appropriation was needed to complete the work, provided 
| mm an act of the Chickasaw Legislature in 1857, allowing $5,000 out 
of the tribal funds and referring to the school as ‘*Burney Institute.’’* 
The Reverend F. D. Piner was appointed as the first superintendent’ 
of ‘Burney Academy’’ but the opening of the school was delayed. 
In 1859, the Reverend Robert S. Bell and his wife were sent by the 
Cumberland Board to teach the Chickasaw girls at this new school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell began their work, and remained at their post 
_ throughout the Civil War though all help from the Board was eut 
_ off in the latter years of the War.® The post office ‘‘Burney Acad- 
~ emy,’’ Chickasaw Nation, was established here on July 3, 1860, with 
Robert 8S. Bell as postmaster.® 


} 
| 
| 
; 


The following notes on Chickasaw schools before the Civil War 
are offered here from Dr. Balyeat’s manuscript on ‘‘Education in 
the Indian Territory,’’ based on annual reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for the years mentioned and on the article ‘‘Bloom- 
field Academy and Its Founder,’’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, (Vol. 
II, No. 4 December, 1924, pp. 366-79) : —The Editor 


EARLY CHICKASAW SCHOOLS 


No tribe migrated to the Indian Territory with such available wealth 
for financing schools as the Chickasaws. They had begun to pay for pupils 
to colleges in the States and to the Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, but 
otherwise had attempted nothing as a tribe in schooling their children in 
their own schools. Their long stay among the Choctaws after coming 
west, the opportunity to attend the schools of their kinsmen and the con- 
stant shifting of their settlements in the 1840’s,—all tended to delay the 
beginnings of schools. During this time a minority of more alert parents 
were demanding the same chances for their children as the other tribes 
were getting under way, in the Indian Territory. 


Tribal Appeal for Schools: In 1842 the Chickasaws petitioned the Secre- 
tary of War for a large manual labor boarding school in their Nation, to 
which they might send the boys then attending schools back in the States. 
This proposal, as well as some made to the various Church denominations, 
was so painfully delayed that the tribesmen naturally became discouraged 
and less inclined to look to the whites for help or guidance. The few mis- 
sionaries who came among them had such small staffs of workers that 
there were fewer schools conducted as part of the mission station work 
than was true in other Nations. Few of these continued after beginning. 
In 1847 the Chickasaw agent stated in his report that there was not a school 

in the Nation, the only teacher there that year having abandoned his 
post before the end of the term. The report stated, also, that there were 
no missionaries remaining in the Chickasaw Nation. 


3Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Acts—Chickasaw Nation, Vol. 
64, Session of October, 1854, Sec. 22. _ Bee ; : 
4Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Laws of the Chickasaw Na- 


tion, 1856-1857, p. 70. 
: a Mbonald, History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Nashville, 1888). 


6 George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948). : 
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New Boarding Schools: About 1848 the school situation began to brighten. 
Some of the proposals to church societies were bearing fruit, some board- 
ing schools were being arranged for, and one building was actually under 
construction. Beginning in 1851, Bloomfield Academy, the Chickasaw 
Manual Labor Academy, Wapanucka Institute and Colbert Institute in 
turn began operation under contracts with various mission societies. 
Methodists and Presbyterians took the lead in this field. These boarding 
schools had gotten well under way when the Civil War came. 


Bloomfield Academy: The Chickasaw boarding school with the longest 
history is Bloomfield, and probably no other has occupied so large a place 
in the history of this Indian Nation. It began as a Methodist school in 1853, 
when the Reverend J. H. Carr laid the foundations for what was to 
become one of the outstanding opportunities for Chickasaw girls. He taught 
a day school in 1853-54 while the dormitory buildings were being erected. 
It was located three miles from Red River, just across from Denison, Texas 
(southwest of present Achille, Bryan County). In trying to direct a stranger 
to this new and un-named school, he called special attention to the flower- 
ing field about it, and the name “Bloomfield” was suggested and adopted. 


Then came a contract with the Nation for 45 girls, but as the dormi- 
tory facilities were still inadequate only 30 were enrolled the first three 
years (1853-1856). The Nation appropriated $1,000 for the board of the 
pupils. In 1857, the tribal allowance was $3,000 and the Methodist, $500. 
The following year the enrolment increased to 54, with an average daily 
attendance of 45. The quota was kept at 45, and as every vacancy was 
immediately filled by some one on the waiting list, no attendance records 
were considered necessary. The course was largely elementary, with some 
attention to home-making. The Chickasaw legislative allowance in 1859, 
covered all of the child’s expenses except clothing, for which an addi- 
tional $12 each per year was provided. In 1860, the National quota of pupils 
was raised to 60. In that year music was a specialty, “the most advanced 
have taken lessons on the melodeon.” 


Bloomfield escaped the ravages of war, but so many fathers were 
called to arms that the girls were taken home in the summer of 1861. Part 
of the staff remained at the farm and depended for support on what could 
be gained there as salaries were discontinued. The only school work 
carried on was a three hours’ session in the mornings. A part of the time 
some of the children of the community attended. 


Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy: Five years after migrating the Chicka- 
saws began an agitation to have their money applied on a boarding school 
in their own Nation so they might be spared the expense and inconvenience 
of sending their boys to the States. In 1842, they petitioned the Secretary 
of War for such approval, but for some unexplained reason matters dragged 
badly, Plans were drawn and a contract was made with the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society in December 1844, for a large co-educational academy. 
Then the sanction of the War Department was awaited. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs Report for 1846 states that eighteen months had elapsed 
since the plans and contracts were submitted to Washington, but the only 
reply had been some changes suggested by the Secretary of War. 


The next year the Commissioner reported that after three years of 
anxiety and agitation on the part of the tribe no school was yet in sight 
and the Indians were getting discouraged. Finally, in 1848, construction 
began on the building, but work was painfully slow due, in part, to the 
remoteness of the country for much of the necessary materials. The sum- 
mer of 1852 is the first recorded report. No wonder the Chickasaws grew 
discouraged. Hight or ten years of needless delay such as was never 
visited on other tribes was enough to make them distrustful of the white 
people, and cause them to adopt means of spending their money without 


; 
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Wapanucka Academy, Chickasaw Nation. Building erected 1851- 
52, from white limestone quarried in the vicinity. 
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Bloomfield Academy, Chickasaw Nation, opened 1853. This view 
of last building erected on the original site in 1896, burned 1914. 
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the guidance of the government or church societies. Much of the later 
educational fiasco of the Chickasaws is due to law modifications on the 
part of their leaders, but some blame can surely be traced to unfortunate 
contacts with whites in those early and important years. 


Mrs. Carr states in her account (op. cit) of Bloomfield that in 1851 Mr. 
Robinson established a school for boys near Tishomingo. That year is 
probably the beginning of what the Chickasaws had awaited so long. Under 
date of August 20, 1852, J. C. Robinson reported as superintendent of 
Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy, and he continued in that capacity until 
classes were suspended because of the Civil War. At the end of the 
second year this Academy was made a school for boys, the places of the 
girls who were now transferred to Bloomfield were taken by beginning 
boys, though many of them grown, knowing neither letters nor the 
English language and civilization. The 1854, report shows an enrolment 
of 120 which was maintained till the Civil War. Prior to the War the 
school was a joint enterprise between the Nation and the church, the 
former paid $7,000 per year most of the time and the latter promising 
$1,500, but most of the years the Church actually paid nearly $2,000. The 
National payment was to meet the expense of board, washing, making 
and mending clothes, educating, books, stationery, and medical attendance 
for one hundred youths, many of them men. Material for clothing was 
furnished by the guardian or parent. In 1857, there was an additional 
Chickasaw legislative appropriation of $1,250, and this sort of supple- 
mental aid seemed to have been given as the need arose. The quota of 
pupils dropped to 45 in 1861, but the amounts appropriated by the Nation 
and the church were as before. 


Superintendent Robinson had an ambition in founding and conducting 
this school that was not excelled elsewhere in the Indian territory. To 
him “manual training” meant farming and stock raising, and no mention 
is ever made of shops except of the kind that practical farming could and 
should use. In 1856, he stated that he was trying to teach scientific farm- 
ing. The next year the school force was milking forty cows and farming 
160 acres. The year 1858 found him installing a sawmill and flour-mill. 
He said, “Our object in all this is to teach not only our scholars, but the 
Nation, in the knowledge of books only, but of things practical, profitable 
and useful and to place before them the advantage of the uses of machinery 
and farming implements such as the reaper, thresher, corn-sheller. coal- 
crusher, roller, etc.” He encouraged the reading of farm papers. How re- 
freshing this program is in contrast with some classes so popular then 
in some of the other Nations, and how unfortunate these ideas were dropped 
by the Chickasaw school after the War. 


Wapanucka Institute: The early years of Wapanucka Institute marked 
one of the brightest spots in Chickasaw school history. At the time the 
Methodists were starting a boys’ school near Tishomingo, the Presby- 
terians were beginning a similar opportunities for classes at Wapanucka. 
School opened in October 1852 and during the year enrolled 40 pupils, 
turning away many other applicants for lack of teachers. The next year 
the school grew to 100, but had to be discontinued because of the physical 
break-down of the teachers.? In 1855 the Reverend Mr. Balentine, who 
had begun the work, was succeeded by S. H. Wilson as superintendent. 
Superintendent Wilson’s report for 1856 showed 111 girls enrolled under a 
teaching staff of 6. There were 3 ladies assigned to instruction and 3 
to directing domestic work. Arrangements for teaching home economics 


7The history of “Wapanucka Institute” and notations and references to this 
Chickasaw school appear in the article on “The Ballentines, Father and Son, in 
the Indian Territory,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman in this issue of The Chronicles, 
pp. 425-35. For further references on Chickasaw education, see Mrs. Foreman’s 
article “Education Among the Chickasaws,” ibid., Vol. XV, No. 2 (June, 1937). 
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were unique: The entire enrolment was divided into families with all 
sizes of girls represented in each group, and a lady assigned to each 
family. Under such arrangements the household work was done with the 
attempt to make their school life approximate as near as possible what they 


might have at home. In 1858, the girls were classified in three groups — 


for instruction purposes. Of these, 47 pupils were in primary classes, from 
those learning the alphabet to those who could read words of two 
syllables; 35 were in the needle class and others, called “Third,” seemed 
to have upper elementary grades. The older girls had to memorize the 
whole of Tower’s Grammar and were struggling with Ray’s Third Part 
Arithmetic. No high school work seems to have been done. 


—Frank A. Balyeat, Ph.D. 


Notes oN History oF WYANDOT IN OKLAHOMA 


A recent addition to the Indian Archives is the original Journal 
of the Wyandot Indian councils, the first entry dated 1848 in Kan- 
sas, having been presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society by 
the present Wyandot chief, Lawrence Zane, of Miami, Oklahoma. 
This volume contains the Wyandot Roll listing members of the tribe 
by blood who established their tribal government in their new reser- 
vation in the Indian Territory (1871) by the terms of the ‘‘Omnibus 
Treaty’’ with the United States in 1867. A band of 200 Wyandot 
led by Chief Matthew Mudeater had been living on the some 30,000 
acre reserve in present Ottawa County since 1859, secured in an 
agreement with their old friends, the Seneca of Sandusky headed 
by Chief Little Tom Spicer. The following review of history on 
the Wyandot has been contributed by Velma Nieberding, of Miami, 
Oklahoma : 


—The Editor 
THE WYANDOT TRIBE TODAY 


Under the Treaty of 1855, the Wyandots who had emigrated to Kan- 
sas in 1843 and settled on 389 sections of land lying in the fork of the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers (the present site of Kansas City, Kansas) 
discarded their treaty and tribal rights and became citizens of the United 
States. The Treaty of 1855 gave them the immunities and privileges of 
other citizens, including the right to sell their lands. 


Actually not all the Wyandots were ready or capable of assuming this 
responsibiltiy of citizenship, although they were predominantly White at 
that date because of intermarriage. By 1857, many of them were homeless, 
having sold their lands and used up their money. 


Many years before the Wyandots had befriended the Senecas by giving 
them forty thousand acres of land on the Sandusky river in Ohio (Treaty 
of 1817). The Senecas had promised their Wyandot benefactors that 
should misfortune ever overwhelm them they would take them in as 
brothers and give them a home. Now they made their ancient promise 
good and conveyed a strip of land 30,000 acres across the north end of 
the Seneca Reservation in the Indian Territroy, to the Wyandots. A large 


= 
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number of the tribe came to the Territory and settle ; shi 
Bot Matthew Mudeater, Chief.! . Se ee 
| Leaders of the Wyandot Tribe at this time included Silas Armstrong, 
i Francis A. Hicks, William Walker (who had served Provisional Governor 
it of the Territory of Nebraska) John Greyeyes, Isaac Zane and others. 
_ Tribal relations were re-established after all the Wyandots moved to 
Indian Territory in 1871. Their reservation lands were divided and allotted 


in 1897: 


Federal restrictions have been removed from all members of the tribe 
and each adult Indian is permitted to lease, sell or use his land as he 
chooses. Wyandot farms are well developed and some of them are still 
occupied by the original allottees, among these being Olive Zane Long and 
Charley Robitaille. Federal relations of the tribe are maintained through 
the Quapaw Indian Sub-Agency located at Miami and the Muskogee Area 
_ Office in the Indian Service at Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


care 


The Seneca Indian School, established on Wyandot land in 1872, is one 
of the oldest Indian schools in the Southwest. Pupils receive classwork 
from the first through the ninth grades. The Institution operates a 1,235 
acre farm with 300 acres in cultivation. Sixteen Indian tribes were repre- 
sented in the September, 1955, enrollment. 


According to Chief Lawrence Zane, there are 893 Wyandots on the 

_ roll with approximately 158 living in the old reservation area. Members of 

the present tribal council include, Chief Zane, who had held office since 

1950; Mrs. Ruth Watters, Secretary-Treasurer; Leonard Cotter, Second 

Chief; Henry Wright, First councilman and Hugh Wright, Second Council- 
man. 


A new state park, built on former Wyandot land and located near 
Twin Bridges in Ottawa County, Oklahoma, will honor the Wyandot Tribe 
since it bears the name of the present tribal Chief, Lawrence E. Zane, 
Miami. A marker will be erected in the 67 acre park commemorating the 
history of the tribe and of the Zane family. Somewhere and sometime 
during the years the old tribal and ethnological spelling of the name 
changed from WYANDOT to WYANDOTTE which is found in many 
records.” 


Tribal ceremonies which used to include the Green Corn Dance, the 
Blackberry festival, the Sun Dance and others, are no longer observed 
although the tribe meets occasionally for a picnic or outing. Wyandots 
however, join their friends of other tribes for Indian festivities such as 
the Seneca Green Corn Dance and the Shawnee Bread Dance, 


—Velma Nieberding 


An 1839 DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


A quaint and half forgotten volume published in 1834 at Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, and now in the Oklahoma collection of the 
Reverend Vernon Pendleton, of Enid, gives striking evidence that — 
the Red Man has never been entirely without friends and advocates 
among his white brethren. In 1829, Dr. Heman Humphrey was 


1Grant Foreman, The Last Trek of the Indians (Chicago, 1946), p. 197. 

2The spelling Wyandot was agreed upon by the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the Indian Bureau, and is the adopted form among the Indian names listed 
under this agreement (Charles Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Vol. I 


-[Washington, 1903], p. 1021.) —Ed. 
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President of Amherst College. His addresses were collected and 
published under the title Discourses and Reviews, in which the 
‘‘Pyblisher’s Notice’’ read: 


When the ‘‘poor Indian’’ began to feel the effects of the recent 
encroachments upon his rights, no one sympathized more deeply 
with his wrongs, than did the Author of this volume. He was per- 
haps the first, who uttered remonstrances from the pulpit against 
Indian oppression: and his powerful appeal, though it was inef- 
fectual, is worthy of enduring remembrance. 


This number of The Chronicles of Oklahoma presents Dr. 
Humphrey’s address for it is indeed a powerful appeal brought to 
light and entitled to preservation in the history of Oklahoma, the 
last homeland of many American Indian tribes: 


—George H. Shirk 
INDIAN RicHts AND Our Duties* 


The people of the land have used oppression, and ewercised robbery: 
and have vewed the poor and needy: yea, they have oppressed the stranger 
wrongfully. And I sought for @ man among them, that should make up 
the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for the land, that I shoutd not 
destroy it: but I found none. Therefore have I poured out mine indigna- 
tion upon them; I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath: their 
own way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith the Lord God.—Hzekiel. 


About nine hundred years before this appalling record was made by 
the prophet, God denounced against Israel the very punishment which is 
here declared to have been inflicted. This denunciation was communicated 
to the people by their great law-giver, at the foot of Mt. Sinai. “Thou shalt 
neither vex a stranger nor oppress him; for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt. Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child: if thou 
afflict them in any wise and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear 
their cry; and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword, and your wives shall be widows and your children fatherless.’ 


How long the Israelites remembered their own sufferings in Egypt, 
and were restrained from deeds of violence and oppression, we are not 
informed. But we learn from Ezekiel, that regardless of justice and 
humanity, and in defiance of the wrath of God revealed from heaven, they 
at length used oppression and exercised robbery, and vexed the poor and 
needy, and oppressed the stranger wrongfully. ‘And though the prophets 
and some few others boldly remonstrated, though they exhorted the people 


4 


to repent and would fain have averted the threatened judgments by their 


prayers, they were borne down and disheartened by the overwhelming 
torrent of corruption. No man in authority was found to second their 
efforts. Neither the king, nor any of his nobles or counsellors stood in 
the gap. None of them employed their abilities and influence, to stop the 
progress of wickedness and rescue those who were crying to God from 
under the hand of violence; wherefore, he poured out his fury upon the 
people and consumed them with the fire of his anger.’ 


And is there no monitory voice addressed to our own nation in all 
this? Or if there be, are we at liberty to place it on the same ground 
with other ancient historical records? Woe to the politician, woe to the 


* Delivered at Amherst, Hartford, &c. Dec. 1829. 
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moralist, who shall attempt thus to bring down the writin 

gs of Moses 
and the Prophets, to a level with Josephus and Tacitus. If the historical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament are true, they are inspired, 
and ‘are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.’ 


Perhaps of all nations, whether ancient or modern, we are most 
deeply interested in the dealings of God with the children of Israel. In 
looking back upon their deliverances and their sins, most emphatically 
may we repeat and appropriate to ourselves the words of Paul to the 
Corinthians. ‘Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples, 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.’ e 


Are we then, of these United States, chargeable with violence, op- 
pression, and robbery? Is the unoffending and beseeching stranger any- 
where vexed and persecuted in this boasted land of religion, justice, and 
humanity? Is there an individual, is there a whole people at the present 
moment, suffering from our rapacity, and trembling at our cruel menaces? 
Would God that we could indignantly answer these questions in the nega- 
tive. Would God that the recorded testimony of our encroachments upon 
the sacred rights of humanity could be prevented from crossing the ocean 
in every ship, to excite the loud derision of all the enemies of republican 
institutions. 


I allude not here to African servitude. For terrible as it is o’er one 
half of the land, it is a hereditary curse and shame, against which the 
constituted authorities of the nation in obedience to the voice of the 
people, long since bore their solemn testimony by prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves. 


But there is another, and a still more interesting people, dwelling 
within the limits of what we have been pleased to mark off as our national 
territory, who have already been subjected, I had almost said, to a 
harder fate than the Africans themselves. The first European settlers 
found them here, the immemorial possessors and undisputed lords of the 
country: and what has become of those powerful tribes that two cen- 
turies ago dwelt where we now dwell; and kindled their watch-fires 
where our proudest cities rise; and owned all these rivers, and bays, and 
harbors, and great lakes, and lofty mountains, and fertile vallies? Where 
are they? A nobler race of wild men never existed in any age or country. 
We are accustomed to speak of them as ferocious savages. And it is true 
that they were uncivilized. They had no schools, nor Colleges. They had 
never enjoyed the blessed ligth of Christianity; and in their wars with one 
another, they were as cruel, as they were brave and crafty. It is true, also, 
that when we began to extend our settlements far into the country, and 
they saw us in possession of their finest hunting grounds and fisheries, 
they became jealous of us and being instigated by the French, who then 
flanked our whole northern and western frontier, from the gulph of St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Missouri, they made depredations upon our 
property and cruelly butchered some of our people. 


All this is true. But savages as they were, they bore with our 
gradual encroachments much longer than we should have borne with 
theirs under similar circumstances, and taught us lessons which may well 
put to the blush all our boasted religion and civilization. 


‘The Indians,’ says Dr. Trumbull, ‘at the first settlement of our 
fathers, performed many acts of kindness towards them, They instructed 
them in the manner of planting and dressing the Indian corn. They carried 
them safe through rivers and waters. They gave them much useful infor- 
mation respecting the country, and when the English and. their children 
were lost in the woods, and they were in danger of perishing with hun- 
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ger, or cold, they conducted them to their wigwams, fed them, and re- 


stored them to their families and parents. By selling them corn when 
pinched with famine, they relieved their distresses, and prevented their 
perishing in a strange land and uncultivated wilderness.’ The same 
historian tells us, that it was nearly sixteen years after the settlement 
of Plymouth, before the Indians commenced hostilities upon their English 
neighbors; and again that the English lived in tolerable peace with all 
the Indians in New England, except the Pequots, for about forty years.’ 


Thus, when we were few and they were many,—we were weak and 
they were strong,—instead of driving us back into the sea, as they might 
have done at any time, they cherished our perilous infancy, and tendered 
to us the sacred emblems of peace. They gave us land as much as we 
wanted, or sold it to us or nothing. They permitted us quietly to clear 
up the wilderness, and to build habitations, and school houses, and 
churches. And when everything began to smile around us, under the 
combined influence of industry, education, and religion, these savages 
did not come to us and say, ‘We want your houses—we want your fine 
cultivated farms; you must move off. There is room enough for you be- 
yond the western rivers, where you may settle down on a better soil, and 
begin anew.’ 


Nor, when we were strongly attached to our fire sides, and to our 
father’s sepulchres, did they say, ‘You are mere tenants at will: We own 
all the land, and if you insist up staying longer, you must dissolve your 
government and submit to such laws as we choose to make for you.’ 


No—the Indian tribes of the seventeenth century, knew nothing of these 
modern refinements: they were no such adepts in the law of nature and 
nations. They allowed us to abide by our own council fires, and to goy- 
ern ourselves as we chose, when they could either have dispossessed, or 
subjugated us at pleasure. We did remain, and we gradually waxed rich 
and strong. We wanted more land, and they sold it to us at our own 
price. Still we were not satisfied. There was room enough to the west, 
and we advised them to move farther back. If they took our advice, well. 
If not, we knew how to enforce it. And where are those once terrible na- 
tions now? Driven alternately by purchase and by conquest, from river 
to river, and from mountain to mountain, they have disappeared with 
their own gigantic forests, and we, their enlightened heirs at law and the 
sword, now plough up their bones with as much indifference as we do their 
arrows. Shall I name the Mohegans, the Pequots, the Iroquois, and the 
Mohawks? What has become of them, and of a hundred other independent 
nations which dwelt on this side of the Mississippi, when we landed at 
Plymouth and at Jamestown? Here and there, as at Penobscot, and 
Marshpee, and Oneida, you may see a diminutive and downcast remnant, 
wandering like troubled ghosts among the graves of their mighty prog- 
enitors. Our trinkets, our threats, our arms, our whiskey, our bribes, and 
our vices, have all but annihilated those vast physical and intellectual 
energies of a native population, which for more than a hundred and fifty 
years, could make us quake and flee at pleasure, throughout all our 
northern, western, and southern ‘borders. 


There is something more than metaphor, more than the wild flowers 
of Indian rhetoric, in the speech of a distinguished chief to General Knox, 
about: the close of the last century. ‘Brother, I have been looking at your 
beautiful city—the great waters—your fine country, and I see how you 
all are, But then I could not help thinking that this fine country, and this 
great water were once ours. Our ancestors lived here; they enjoyed it as 
their own place;—it was the gift of the Great Spirit to them and their 
children. At last the white people came here in a great canoe. They 
asked us only to let them tie it to a tree, lest the waters should carry it 
away, we consented. They said some of their people were sick, and asked 
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v leave to land them and put them under the shade of the trees. The ice 
then came and they could not go away. They begged for a piece of land 
1 to build wigwams for the winter: we granted it to them. Then they asked 


a some corn to keep them from starving: and we kindly furnished it to 
em. 


| 

. : Afterwards more came. They brought spirituous and intoxicating 
i: liquors with them, of which the Indians were very fond. They persuaded ~ 
us to sell them some land. Finally they drove us back from time to time, 
_ into the wilderness, far from the water and the fishes. They have destroyed 
the game; and our people have wasted away; and now we live miserable 
and wretched, while you are enjoying our fine and beautiful country. This 
makes me sorry, brother, and I cannot help it.’ 


Here is truth and nature; nor is there less of either in the speech of 
the famous Logan to Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. 


‘My cabin, since I had one of my own, has ever been open to any white 
man who wanted shelter. My spoils of hunting, since first I began to 
range these woods, have I ever imparted to appease his hunger, to clothe 
his nakedness. But what have I seen? What! But that at my return at 
night, laden with spoil, my numerous family lie bleeding on the ground 
by the hand of those who had found my little hut a certain refuge from 
the storm, who had eaten my food, who had covered themselves with my 
skins. What have I seen? What! But that those dear little mouths for 
which I had all day toiled, when I returned to fill them, had not one 
word to thank me for all that toil. 


What could I resolve upon! My blood boiled within me. My heart 
leaped to my mouth! Nevertheless I bid my tomahawk to quiet and lie 
at rest for that war, because I thought the great men of your country 
sent them not to do it. Not long after, some of your men invited our 
tribe to cross the river and bring their venison with them. They came as 
they had been invited. The white men made them drunk, murdered them, 
and turned their knives even against the women. Was not my own 
sister among them? Was she not scalped by the hands of the very man 
whom she had taught to escape his enemies, when they were scenting out 
his track? What could I resolve upon? My blood boiled thrice hotter than 
before. Thrice again my heart leaped to my mouth. I bade no longer my 
tomahawk be quiet and rest for that war. 


I sprang from my cabin to avenge their blood, and fully have I done 
it in this war, by shedding yours, from your coldest to your hottest sun. 
I am now for peace— to peace have I advised most of my countrymen. Nay, 
what is more, I have offered, I will offer myself a victim, being ready to 
die if their good requires it. Think not that I fear death. I have no rela- 
tives left to mourn for me. Logan’s blood runs in no veins but these. I 
would not turn on my heel to save my life; and why should I? For I have 
neither wife nor child nor sister to howl for me when I am gone!’ 


Gone is the mighty warrior, the terrible avenger, the heart-bursting 
orator. Gone is the terror and glory of his nation; and gone forever from 
our elder states, are the red men, who, like Saul and Jonathan, were 
’swifter than eagles, and stronger than lions,’ and who with the light and 
advantages which we enjoy, might have rivalled us in wealth and power— 
in the senate and forum.— as I am sure that they would have surpassed 


us in magnanimity and justice. 


> 
But while the besom of destruction has thus swept away more than 
nine tenths of the aboriginal sovereignties of the country, a few of the 
more southern tribes have hitherto escaped, though greatly reduced both 
in numbers and territory. And where is the philanthropist who has not 
rejoiced to see these tribes emerging so rapidly from pagan darkness and 
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coming into the light of well regulated, civil, and Christian communities? 
How delightful has it been to dwell on the hope that the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws, and their aboriginal neighbors, on this side the great river of the 
west, would be permitted to make their new and glorious experiment upon 
the soil which God gave to their fathers. How lately did the visions of 
their future intellectual and moral greatness shed the glories of a new 
creation upon all their mountains and plains! 


But what cloud is that which now darkens their heavens? What voices 
of supplication and woe are heard from all their dwellings? The crisis of 
their fate has suddenly come. The decree has gone forth. The most 
unjust and oppressive measures are in train, either to drive 70,000 unof- 
fending people from the soil on which they were born, into distant wilds 
where most of them will perish, or to dissolve their independent govern- 
ments, rob them of their lands, and bring them under strange laws, the 
very design of which is to break down their national spirit, and insure 
their speedy extermination. 


To go fully into the great question of Indian rights which is now 
pending before the American people, and which ought to rouse up all the 
holy sympathies of humanity, justice, and religion in the land, would 
require a volume; but the facts in the case, on which the verdict of all 
generations must rest, may be stated in a few words. 


What then are the facts in the case before us—facts which it is im- 
possible to dispute without first burning up all the records at Washing- 
ton? What are the rights of the Cherokees and of the other Tribes within 
the chartered limits of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi? What is their 
present condition? What are the evils which now threaten them? And 
what is the course, which the general government is solemnly bound to 
pursue in this emergency? 


The Indian tribes, then, whose fate at this moment hangs in awful 
suspense, are, and always have been, distinct national sovereignties. In 
their present location they have all the rights of preoccupancy. The first 
white settlers found them in the undisputed possession of the wilderness, 
which they are now so fast turning into a fruitful field—and of much 
larger and more fertile territories, which they have ceded to the United 
States. The land was theirs by the highest possible title. The Creator and 
Proprietor of all lands gave it to them. Our government has always treated 
them as bodies politic, enjoying not merely the right of occupancy, but 
of absolute property and self-control on their respective reservations. 


Solemn Treaties have been made with them, by all our Presidents. 
In every one of these treaties the faith of the nation is pledged; and I 
bless God that hitherto that faith has never been violated. Such is the 
solemn and cruel mockery, (if the treaties be not binding,) by which the 
Cherokees, and other tribes at the south, have been induced to make 
cession after cession, to the United States, till more than three fourths 
of their original territory, including nearly all the most fertile tracts, 
are in our hands. And they indulged the hope, no doubt, that a mag- 
nanimous people would at last be satisfied to leave them their sterile 
mountains, and few remaining vallies without molestation—certainly 
without violent seizure. But in this, alas, they find themselves grievously 


disappointed. ‘Give, give,’ is the insatiable cry, which continues to vex their 
ears and sadden their hearts. 


; They are now distinctly-told, ‘You can no longer be tolerated as 
distinct nations here. A sovereign and independent state cannot permit 
the existence of other sovereignties within its limits. We want your lands, 
and we are determined to have them. You must set your faces with your 
wives and children towards the Rocky Mountains, and settle down where 
you will have more room and be better off. Do you say you will not go? 
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Then stay, and take the consequences. We shall soon make you repent of 
your obstinacy. Put out your council fires—demolish your court-houses— 
burn up your laws—depose your chiefs—and come under our jurisdiction. 
This is the alternative which is now presented to 70,000 men, women and 
children, in the 19th century, and under the sanction of the most enlight- 
ened and christian republic on earth!! O tell it not in Gath! If such a 
construction of the most solemn treaties, and guaranties is to prevail; if 
the faith of this great nation is thus to be given to the four winds, then 
let me plead for the Indians while I may—for who can tell how long J 
shall be permitted to enjoy this, or any other constitutional right? 


But why are the Choctaws, and Cherokees, so unwilling to remove? 
What is their present condition? and what are the prospects which are 
opening upon them, if permitted to remain where they are? Full answers 
to these questions, would require hours, instead of a few moments. The 
truth is, that a mighty change is taking place in the character, and con- 
dition, of the southern Indians. Under the influence of industrious habits, 
of education, of religion, and of efficient laws, they are waking up to a 
new existence. It may be doubted, whether civilization ever advanced 
faster in any part of the world, than it is now advancing in some of their 
districts. Having abandond the chase, multitudes of them are living in the 
enjoyment of independence and plenty, in comfortable houses, and upon 
their own well cultivated farms. They wear their own domestic fabrics. 
They have their mills, their mechanics, their labor-saving machinery, 
their schools, and their own Cadmus, too, under whose instruction, a 
nation may almost literally learn to read in a day. They have, too, their 
legislative assemblies; their courts of civil] and criminal jurisdiction; their 
juries; and nearly all the safe-guards of life, liberty, and property, which 
exist in the best regulated communities. For the suppression of intemper- 
ance, gaming, and other kindred vices, it may safely be affirmed, that they 
have as good laws as any of their English neighbors, and they execute 
them far better. To give a single example. ‘A case occurred in the 
Cherokee nation last spring, where one of the judges of the circuit court, 
on finding the air of the court house strongly impregnated with whiskey, 
ordered the sheriff to follow certain suspected persons to their haunts 
in the woods, where he found and poured out the contraband article before 
their eyes. By the same judge, six men were fined fifty dollars each for 
gambling, and one was fined for profane swearing.’ Add to all this, the 
Christian religion is taking deep root and rapidly filling the wilderness 
with churches and songs of salvation, under the instructions of pious 
teachers, and the remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit. 


Now in view of these facts and brightening prospects, can it be won- 
dered at, that the Indians are unwilling to remove? And who that has a 
home of his own and a heart of flesh in his bosom, can wish them to go, 
contrary to their will? Who that is not dead to sympathy, and deaf to 
justice, can resist the imploring appeal, which was lately made by a 
Choctaw chief, to the agent of our government? I wish a copy of it could 
be placed in every dwelling in the land, and read every evening in every 
domestic circle, till every child should learn it by heart. 


‘We do not wish to sell our land and remove. This land our great 
‘Father above gave us. We stand on it. We stood on it before the white 
man came to the edge of the American land. It belongs to no one in any 
place but ourselves. Our land is not borrowed land. White men came and 
sat down here and there all around us. When they wished to buy land 
of us, we have had good councils together. The white man always said, 
the land is yours, it is yours.’ Poor simple souls! These savages thought 
the white men meant as they said, and would do as they promised! 


‘We have always been true friends to the American people. We have 
not spoiled the least thing belonging to an American. But now we are 
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_ told, that the king of Mississippi is about to extend his laws over us. We, 
the chiefs and beloved men in this nation, are distressed. Our hands are 
not strong; we are a small people; we do not know much. We are dis- 

-tressed. Colonel Ward knows, that we have just begun to build new 
houses, and make new fields, and purchase iron. We have begun to make 
axes, hoes, and ploughs. We have some schools. We have begun to learn, 
and we have also begun to embrace the gospel.’ 


‘We are like an infant that has just begun to walk; we have just begun 
to rise and go. And now our great father who sits in the white house 
looking this way, says to us: ‘Unless you go yonder, the white man will 
extend his laws over you.’ We do not say, that his words are lies, but 
we are distressed. Oh that our great father would love us! Oh that the 

‘king of Mississippi would love us! The American people say they love 
liberty; they talk much about it. They boast of their own liberty. Why 
will they take it from the red men?’ 


Take it from the red men! With our consent neither the lands, nor the 
liberty of these red men shall ever be taken from them. Never! What! 
either drive them into the great western desert; then over the Rocky 
Mountains; and finally into the Pacific Ocean: or else dissolve their gov- 
ernments, and crush them where they are! God forbid that such inhu- 
manity, that such injustice should ever stain the pages of our history. 
With my consent, such a record shall not go down to posterity. But how 
can I hinder it? I am but a humble individual. I can have but little influ- 
ence any where, and none where influence it most needed. But as yet, I 
am free. I bless God, that I have a heart which cannot help being dis- 
tressed for the poor, persecuted Indians. I have a voice, too, feeble though 
it be, and no man, without the scimitar or the bow-string shall hinder 
my pleading for the oppressed. I have a right to petition, to remonstrate, 
to implore, and God forbid that I should be silent. It shall be my aim and 
my glory at this fearful crisis, to enlist as many hearts, and tongues, and 
pens, and prayers as possible, in the sacred cause of humanity, of na- 
tional faith, and of eternal justice. I had rather receive the blessing of 
one poor Cherokee, as he casts his last weeping look back upon his coun- 
try, for having attempted to prevent his being driven from it, than to 
sleep beneath the marble of all the Caesars. 


Shall I be told that all this is idle preaching—that I have entirely mis- 
taken the policy of Georgia in reference to the Cherokees—that she has 
no thoughts of compelling them to emigrate?—I am astonished that such 
an expedient should be resorted to, to quiet the friends of the Indians and 
to ward off public remonstrance. It is an insult offered to the common 
sense of the nation. What? Tell the Indians, ‘We want your country and 
you had better leave it,—You can never be quiet and happy here?” And 
then, because they do not take your advice, cut it up into counties, declare 
all their laws and usages to be null and void, and substitute laws, which it 
is known they cannot live under; and then turn round and coolly tell 
the world, ‘O, we mean no compulsion! The farthest in the world from 
it! If these people choose to stay, why by all means let them stay.’ These 
are the tender mercies of which we shall undoubtedly learn more in due 
time. ‘You have got a fine farm and I want it. It makes a notch in a cor- 
ner of mine. I will help you to move five hundred miles into the wilder- 
ness, and there give you more and better land, which you may cultivate and 
enjoy without molestation, ‘as long as grass grows and water runs.’ You 
must go:—howeyer, do just as you please. I shall never resort to any 
other compulsion, than just to lay you under certain restrictions. Perhaps, 
for instance, as I am the strongest and you have more land than you 
want, I may take two thirds, or three fourths of it from you; but then 
there shall be no compulsion! Stay upon what is left, if you choose. I 
may also find it necessary to ask you for your house, and if you should 
not give it up, I may be driven to the disagreeable necessity of chaining 
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you to a ring bolt and giving you a few salutary stripes—not to compel 
you to flee from your country, (for compulsion, of all things, I abhor), but 
just to induce you to emigrate willingly.’ This my friends, is the kind of 
free agency taught in the new school of metaphysics, which the Indians 
must learn and exercise whether they will or not—but as no such school 
is yet established in this part of the land, we must be excused in adhering, 
for the present, to our old fashioned notions of free agency, public faith, 
and common honesty. 


I maintain, then, that it is the bounden duty of the General Govern- 
ment, to protect the Indians, not only in the enjoyment of their country, 
but of their laws. If it is possible for treaties to bind a nation in any case, 
then are we bound. If there is any such thing as public faith, then is 
ours solemnly pledged nearly twenty times over, to one single tribe. If 
that great pile of Indian Treaties, now in the office of State, is any thing 
more than a pile of frauds and insults, then the Government must inter- 
pose its strong arm to prevent aggression. Take the following as speci- 
mens of these compacts. Treaty of Holston, Art. 7. ‘The United States 
solemnly guaranty to the Cherokee nation all their lands not hitherto 
ceded.’ Treaty of Tellico. Art. 6. “The United States will continue the 
guaranty of theirs, that is, the Cherokee country FOREVER, as made and 
contained in former treaties.’ And who, let me ask, will stop to inquire, 
when the first jubilee of our independence is hardly past, whether our most 
solemn national pledges shall be redeemed? I feel confident that all the 
changes which can be rung upon state rights and that terrific imperium 
im imperio, will never satisfy the American people. The very summary 
process of disinheriting 70,000 persons by a novel construction of the 
Constitution, which begs the whole question—will never be sanctioned 
in the council of twelve million. I repeat it—our government must defend 
the Indians against all encroachments and usurpations whatsoever, or 
stand convicted before the world, of a disregard to public faith which. it 
makes one shudder to think of. ; 


Under these circumstances, who can doubt, that if the voice of the 
whole American people could be heard in the Capitol tomorrow, a major- 
ity of them would implore and conjure both houses of Congress to inter- 
pose and save the character of the nation? It is indeed the eleventh hour; 
but the Indians can be saved. The sovereignty of this great nation resides 
in the people; and what should hinder them from speaking in the ears of 
our rulers, ‘like the voice of many waters?’ Let them speak and the thing 
is done. The Indians can be saved with infinitely less expense of time and 
trouble, than it costs every four years, to decide whethr A or B or C shall 
be our next President. 


But perhaps some will despairingly ask, ‘““What can we do here, in 
one corner of the land?’ What can we do? We shall never know till we TRY. 
Injustice and cruelty have carried the day a thousand times through the 
mere apathy and discouragements of those who might have triumphed like 
Sampson. I will mention some things which we can do. We can feel for 
the persecuted remnant of that noble race of men, upon whose soil we 
are building up a great empire. We can commune together respecting their 
wrongs, and the dangers which surround them, till ‘our hearts burn with- 
in us.” We can contribute in various ways, to lay the facts on which the 
justice of their cause rests, before such of our fellow-citizens as may not 
have had access to these facts. We can send in our petitions to Congress, 
and we can induce others to do the same. In the mean time it cannot be 
doubted, that the friends of justice and humanity will be active in every 
section of the country. Thus we may hope, that there will be a general 
and simultaneous movement of the people towards Washington. 


And in this view of the case, will any one still demand “Who are we, 
and what are our numbers that we should hope to gain a hearing in the 
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high places of power’? I answer, we are, what our public servants delight 
to call us, the sovereign people—we are all the people, and that is enough. 
Every man in the nation, however poor, can go to Washington upon this 
business for nothing, as fast as the wheels of government can carry him. 
You understand perfectly what I mean. We can all be heard in the Senate 
house by our petitions, if we please. We can block up the avenues which 
lead to it with the multitude of our signatures; and whatever measures 
the voice of the nation shall demand, will ultimately be taken. 


Above all, we can send up our united petitions to the Court of Heaven, 
where the cause of the poor and the oppressed is never disregarded. And 
if the sublime experiment which the southern tribes of Indians are making, 
of civilization and self government, should fail, through the cruel inter- 
ference of white men, it is my solemn conviction, that it will be owing to 
the criminal supineness of those, who in heart and conscience are op- 
posed to such interference. For I will not believe, I cannot believe, that 
the coverters of other men’s vineyards, and their abetters in this land, 
are more than a lean minority of the whole people. If our government 
was despotic the case would be different. We should not be answerable 
for measures over which we would exercise no control. But living as we 
do, under rulers of our own choice, we are answerable if we neglect to 
exert our influence to the utmost in favor of righteousness, humanity, 
and public faith. 


But suppose the worst—suppose the government should turn a deaf 
ear to all our remonstrances. Let us forget that duties are ours, while 
events belong to God. If we do what we can, to save the Indians in this 
hour of their anguish and jeopardy, their blood will not be found in our 
skirts, though they should be trodden into the graves of their fathers, or 
be driven away to perish in deserts so remote that the ‘ill savor’ of their 
carcasses may not come wp into the nostrils of their destroyers. 


Do we then want motives for action, at this critical, this awful junc- 
ture? Such a crisis does not happen once in a century. Nothing like it fs 
to be found in the history of our country hitherto, and I pray God that 
no such crisis may ever occur again. War has ravaged the land more than 
once, or twice, with its tempests of fire and blood; but the question was 
never agitated till now, whether the public faith is to be held sacred, or 
not. Who would have dared in the days of Washington, or Jefferson, to 
have broached such doctrines as have recently been promulgated by the 
highest authority in the nation? How long ago, think you, could any man 
have gained a hearing to arguments which, if admitted, go to annihilate 
the faith of all our treaties? 


I repeat the assertion, that we have come to such a crisis, as neither 
we nor our fathers ever saw before. The great question is to be finally 
settled within a few months, perhaps weeks, whether whole, peaceable 
nations shall be dispossessed, or virtually enslaved, under the eye and 
with the approbation of a government, which is solemnly pledged to pro- 
tect them. And do we want motives to remonstrate against this crying 
injustice? Really the motives are so many and so urgent,—they throng 
so importunately about my path, that I know not what to do with them. 
Thrusting the greater part of them aside, I can only bestow a moment up- 
on some of the most prominent. 


: And the first motive is drawn from the immutable and eternal prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice. Humanity pleads for the Indians with all 
her inexhaustible sympathies and with all her eloquent tongues. They are 
distressed. They are vexed. They are persecuted. The bosoms of tens of 
thousands of unoffending people are heaving with a mighty and common 
agony—occasioned by the encroachments and menaces of those who ought 


to be their protectors. And where, if we do not speak and act, is our 
humanity. 
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7 Justice too, with all its irrefragable arguments, urges us to remon- 
_ Strate and to act. The most sacred rights of four nations, living under 
_ our protection and confiding in our republican faith are invaded. And 
they cry to us for help. The heritage which God gave them is to be wrested 
_ from them; or, if permitted to retain the small portion of it which is now 
| under cultivation, they are to be thrust down from their moral and politi- 
| cal elevation, into the depths of despondency and ruin. And can any one 
' who knows all this, sit still and be quiet. 


f What if only ten poor families in a remote corner of Maine or Missouri 
_ were threatened with similar outrage? Every man in the nation would 
rise up and blow the trumpet. What if some lordly oppressor, having al- 
_ ready ten times as much land as he could cultivate, should go to these 
| families and say, ‘You must move off. I want your little farms, and will 
not take a denial..—Ten millions of voices would answer in thunder, 
‘You shan’t have them! No, never! These families have rights as well as 
you, and they shall be protected at all hazards.’ And where, I ask, is 
the difference? In the case supposed there are ten families, and in that of 
the Indians now under consideration, there are ten or fifteen thousand! 
Where is the difference? Ah, the ten are white men, and the ten thousand 
are red men! Where is the difference? The former are protected in their 
rights by the constitution, and the latter by the solemn faith of treaties! 
There is the mighty difference!! 


a 


A second motive, then, for stirring up all the moral power of this 
nation at this time, is found in the danger which threatens our own 
liberties. This suggestion I am aware, will be ridiculed by many, and 
regarded by most as the offspring of a terrified imagination. Let those 
who choose, cry, ‘Peace, and safety,’ and fold their arms and wait for the 
march of events. But if the people sit still, and look calmly on, while the 
Indians are abandoned to their fate, in violation of the most solemn 
national compacts, what security have we that the same government which 
deliberately breaks its treaties in the face of heaven and earth, will not 
ten, or twenty years hence, find some plausible pretext for turning its 
power and patronage against the constitution itself? And if it should, 
how long, think you, will these paper and parchment bulwarks of ours 
stand? How long will it be a blessing to be born and live in America, rather 
than in Turkey, or under the Autocrat of all the Russias? 


Do you tell me that there is no possible danger—that no man, or 
number of men, will ever dare to assail our free and glorious institu- 
tions. Let the history of past republics, or rather let their tombstones 
decide this point between us.—So it would have been said, when Wash- 
ington and Jefferson were at the head of affairs, that nobody would ever 
dare to disinherit, or enslave the Indians, protected as they are by almost 
a hundred and fifty treaties. And yet it is about to be done. And how much 
better is our parchment than theirs? If such encroachments, acquiesced 
in, do not prepare the way for putting shakles upon our childiven, they 
must be protected by higher munitions than constitutional bulwarks. This 
I am willing to leave upon record, and run the risk of its being laughed 


at, fifty years hence. 


A third motive for earnest remonstrance at: the present crisis, is found 
in the grand experiment which we as a nation are now making, before the 
whole world, of the superior excellence and stability of republican in- 
stitutions. How many thousand times has the parallel been proudly drawn 
by our statesmen and orators, between this country and every other nation 
under heaven. How triumphantly has it been proclaimed in the ears of ali 
mankind, that here, at least, all the rights of the weak as weil as the 
strong have found a sure protection. But let the stroke which is now im- 
pending, fall upon the heads of the poor defenceless Indians, and who will 
not be heartily and forever ashamed of all this boasting? Who will eve 
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dare to say another word about the partition of Poland? Who, in a foreign 
land, will ever hereafter be willing to own that he is an American? How 
will all the enlightened friends of free institutions in other countries 
mourn over this indelible stigma upon our national character; and how 
will the enemies of equal rights triumph in our disgrace. Verily, ‘we are 
made a spectacle to the world and to angels and to men.’ 


The last motive which I have time to mention, and can but just al- 
lude to, is, that there is a just God in heaven, and that sooner or later 
his wrath will wax hot against the nation that tramples upon the rights of 
its defenceless and imploring neighbors. Tell me not of your twelve mil- 
lions of people—of the exploits of your armies and navy—of the un- 
paralleled growth and inexhaustible resources of the country. What will 
all these avail when God shall come out of his place to ‘make inquisition 
for blood?’ Prouder and mightier nations than this have fallen, and how 
can we expect to escape, if we ‘use oppression and exercise robbery, and 
vex the poor and needy?’ 


The Cherokees and Choctaws cannot, indeed, resist or arms. They lie 
at the mercy of their white neighbors. They are like little trembling 
flocks of kids, surrounded by lions. But enough they are too weak to meet 
us in the field, they are not too weak to lift up their cries to heaven against 
us. Though they are too few to defend their country against our rapacity, 
there are enough of them to ‘appear as swift witnesses against us’ in the 
Court above; and they will assuredly have the right of testifying secured to 
them there, however they may be restricted and oppressed in courts below. 
Their numbers are more than sufficient to bring down the judgments of 
God upon their cruel oppressors. Who then will ‘make up the hedge and 
stand in the gap before Him for the the land, that He should not destroy it?’ 
The crisis is awful, and the responsibilities of our rulers and of the whole 
nation are tremendous! The Lord is a holy God, and he is jealous! 
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The West of Phillip St. George Cooke, By Otis E Young. 

(The Arthur H. Clark Co., Glendale, California, 1955. Pp. 394. 
$10.00) 

‘ One has only to stand on the grounds of the Utah Capitol at 
‘Salt Lake City contemplating the monument in memory of the heroic 
Morman Battalion to realize that Philip St. George Cooke stands as 
one of the greater men in American military history. Cooke was 
graduated from West Point and commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
in July, 1827. His West Point career gives little evidence of the 
future stature of the man, as he stood an unimportant 23rd in his 
class. Fate, however, had more imposing plans for this fine officer. 
He was at once ordered to the West. The young 18 year old Second 
Lieutenant joined the 6th Infantry at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 
There he commenced a remarkable and outstanding service to the 
eause of the westward growth and expansion of the United States, 
a career of almost unbroken fame until personal tragedies closed in 
upon him at the War Between the States. 

This volume, although the history of a man, is more accurately a 
series of vignettes of the history of the West. The Dragoon Expedi- 
tion of 1834, the Escort to Santa Fe, the South Pass Expedition, the 
glorious Morman Battalion, the unfortunate Fremont-Kearny affair, 
and ‘‘Bleeding Kansas’’ all come to vivid life. In each, Cooke served 
an important role and his personal contribution to the ultimate con- 
elusion of each was of no minor significance. 

With an intense sense of loyalty to the Government and Union 
that he had by oath sworn to serve, he wrote on June 6th, 1861: 

At fourteen years of age I was severed from Virginia; the National 
Government adopted me as its pupil and future defender; it gave me an 
education and a profession, and I then made a solemn oath to bear true 
allegiance to the United States of America..... This oath and honor 
alike forbid me to abandon their standard at the first hour of danger. 

In the national service I have been for thirty-four years a Western 
man, and if my citizenship be localized, a citizen of Missouri ....I owe 


Virginia little, my country much .... and I shall remain under her flag 
so long as it waves the sign of the National Constitutional Government. 


The price of loyalty came high and three of his four children 
forever after declined to recognize him as their father. Fate con- 
tinued thereafter to deal unkindly with Cooke; and personal jeal- 
ously of Fitz-John Porter led to his relief from command, thus 
making him serve as the scapegoat following Gaines Mill. Then a 
Brigadier General, he served out the rest of the War at desk jobs 
and on recruiting service. He never again saw active field service. 
A belated brevet as Major General could only partially atone for the 
unkindly consideration he received from a country he had served 
so well and faithfully. ; 

Books regarding the West are now very much in vogue, and 
there have been many recent additions to the published knowledge of 
the region. There is no better contribution than this volume. It is 
extremely well done and belongs in every Oklahoma Library. 
Oklahoma City —George H. Shirk 
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United States Domestic Postage Rates. (U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 1956. Pp 
- 138 45¢.) 


When Samuel Osgood was appointed the first Postmaster Genera 
of the United States, his Department had 77 employees, 75 post 
offices in the entire United States, and annual revenues of $25 
thousand Dollars. In 1955 the postal system had 38 thousand post 
offices, employed in excess of a half million people, and handled 
175 million pieces of mail every working day. 


The year 1957 is the centennial of the first overland mail service. 
This service was carried to the Pacific by the organization headed by 
John Butterfield. With the Butterfield Trail crossing the Sooner 
State, Oklahoma is particularly conscious of the rich contribution 
made to the growth of America by the postal service. The progress 
of America could not have been possible without a rapid, efficient 
and trustworthy postal system. A rapid interchange of mail, before 
the days of telegraph, telephone and radio, was the force that welded 
the separate states into one Federal Union. 


This volume is a complete compendium of all laws since the 
first Congress fixing rates for postage. The first rates in effect in 
1789 covered only ‘“‘letters and packets’’. Oddly enough, the postage 
rate was based on the number of sheets of paper in the letter, not 
the weight. In theory, one huge sheet of paper, regardless of its 
size and weight, if folded enough times would go at the single rate 
even though it might weigh more than four lightweight separate 
sheets. 


Mail was not divided into classes with special rates for each 
until 1863. Parcels and merchandise were placed in a separate 
category, Fourth Class, in 1879. The parcel post system was estab- 
lished January 1, 1913. Registration service was instituted in 1855 
with a fee of 5¢. Indemnity for lost registered mail first came in 
1898. Postal Savings first started January 3, 1911. 


Here is a complete ready reference covering all of the postal 
rates, classes of mail, special services and other charges ever made 
and now in effect by the Post Office Department. A special appendix 
is included giving a digest of every Act of Congress pertaining to 
franked, penalty and free mail. The Department is to be com- 
mended for making available to the general public such a worthwhile 
publication. 


—W. R. Withington 
Oklahoma City 


¢ 
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William Penn, a Biography. By Catherine Owens Peare. (J. B. 
ae Company, Philadelphia and New York, 1957. Pp. 414. 
A biography of William Penn must necessarily be also a history 
of the beginning of the Society of Friends or the Quakers. Although 
“we in America think principally of William Penn as the founder of 
_ Pennsylvania and the one man who dealt fairly in all things with 
the Indians, his life in England as a Seeker after Truth is of far 
greater significance. 

It was Thomas Loe who touched off the spark in Penn and, at 
the age of twenty-two, Penn began his ministry. His life is a series 
of arrests and imprisonments to which he willingly submitted in 
defence of ‘‘obedience to the manifestation of God in his own con- 

science’’. 

Penn, a friend and follower of George Fox, spent many years in 
Holland, Germany and France as well as traveling over England, 
winning converts to the Friends. 

The first Quakers arrived in America in 1655 and suffered 

indignities and persecution. At the same time, all religions—Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Catholics—were struggling for existence in Eng- 
land. The Church of England was the only religion tolerated in 
England. Penn called for a ‘‘sincere promotion of general and prac- 
tical religion based on the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount.”’ 

Always a personal friend of Kings, Penn received the grant of 
Pennsylvania in 1681 as payment for debts owed his father for 
services performed for Charles I. Pennsylvania was settled, a goy- 
ernment framed and Philadelphia laid out by Penn’s surveyor-gen- 
eral before Penn ever set foot in America. 

Penn actually spent very little time on this continent. He arrived 
in October, 1682 and returned to England in 1684. It was fifteen 
years before he came to Pennsylvania again and then for another 
period of two years. . 

Always the idealist, he believed so deeply in Brotherly Love that’ 
he parceled out the government of Pennsylvania to people of all 
religions but without his guiding hand, Pennsylvania became em- 
broiled in jealousies and bad management. The author gives, in 
detail, the Frame of Government as written by Penn and the tedious 
business of establishing boundaries. 

The majority of Penn’s writings, which were voluminous, were 
explanations of Quakerism or refutations of attacks on his beliets. 
His greatest work, No Cross, No Crown is reproduced in part in this 
volume. 

Impoverished in his later years, Penn died a poor but undefeated 
man. The Testimony of the Reading Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
reads, ‘‘A man, a scholar, a Friend, a minister, surpassing In super- 
lative endowments whose memorial will be valued by the wise and 


blessed with the just.’’ 
Oklahoma City —Mary Ann Rheam 


| 
| 
} 
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NECROLOGY 
Apert Leroy McRILi 


1880 — 1956 
Albert L. McRill, born October 1, 1880, was reared in Franklin County, 


Kansas. Upon graduation from the Williamsburg High School, he became 7 
the publisher of his local newspaper, as the youngest editor in the State of © 


Kansas. His father was Calvin Whitfield McRill, originally from the State 
of Ohio, and his mother Viola Amanda Tapley-McRill, who came to Kansas 


with her parents from Michigan soon after the close of the Civil War. She — 


was then ten years of age. The McRills were descendants of a Benjamin 
Mackrell, who according to the first Pennsylvania census in 1790, came from 
-Seotland and fought in the Revolutionary War. 

Albert also published papers in Quenemo and Ottawa before coming to 
Oklahoma Territory in 1902. After establishing the Dispatch and People’s 
Voice at Watonga, he edited the Day County Progress at Grand, Oklahoma, 
the county seat of Day County (now Ellis County). Later he entered Ep- 
worth University (now Oklahoma City University) graduating in 1910 with 
the degrees of A. B., A. M., and L. L. B. He helped compile the Oklahoma 
Statutes of 1910, and began the general practice of Law at Oklahoma City 
in 1911, and remained in the active practice of law until his death. From 


the time he came to Oklahoma he was active in politics. In the campaign — 


for constitutional prohibition of the liquor traffic in 1907 and 1910, he spoke 
throughout the State for the Anti-Saloon League. He was active in the 
crusade of the Central Hundred in Oklahoma City, and in the campaign 
of the Committee of One Hundred to establish the City Manager System of 
city government. 

For several years he wrote a daily column, Jn My Library, for the 
Oklahoma News, published in Oklahoma City. 


He was a member of the Methodist Church. For five years he con- 
ducted a men’s Bible Class of 1,000 in downtown Empress Theater, and for 
thirty years taught a Sunday School class in the First Methodist Church 
of Oklahoma City. He was a member of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 1916. He served on the Board of Trustees 
of Oklahoma City University and its predecessors for twenty years and 
was acting president of the University in 1924. For fifteen years he was 
associated with the Oklahoma City College of Law as professor, and at the 
time of his death was law professor at Oklahoma City University, where a 
plaque has been placed by his former law students in his memory. As re- 
search editor of the Card Digest System, he compiled digests of Oklahoma, 
Texas and California Law. He is author of Oklahoma Fire Insurance Law; 
My Silver Jubilee, a reminiscence of his 25 years with the Fidelis Bible 
Class of the First Methodist Church; Summary of Oklahoma Law and Pro- 
cedure; Satan Oame Also, an historical story of Oklahoma City from its 
birth to the present day; and several treatises on different branches of the 
law. He was special justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 

In 1931 he served as Municipal Counselor, and was City Manager of 
Oklahoma City in 1931-33. He is author of the Ordinance under which the 
Oklahoma City Board of Education has operated since 1939. 

Survivors are his widow, Mary McRill, of 1220 Sherwood Lane, Okla- 
homa City, step-son, James Horigan, attorney, a sister, Leona McRill and 
a brother, Leslie A. McRill, both of 1817 N.W. 14th Street, Oklahoma City. 

Albert was also active for many years in the Masonic Lodge in Okla- 
homa City, a 32nd degree Mason and a Shriner. 

Funeral rites were conducted from the First Methodist Church, by Rev. 
John Abernathy, life long friend and fellow-worker of Albert, assisted by 
Dr. C. Q. Smith, President of Oklahoma City University, and Dr. Barl Dorff, 
pastor of First Methodist Church, Oklahoma City. Albert was laid to rest 
in the family plot, Rose Hill Cemetery, Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma City —Leslie A. McRill 


ALBERT LEROY McRILL 
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Louis SEyMouR BarRNES 
1882 — 1956 


The name Barnes is synonymous with name Ponca City. The passing 
of L. S. Barnes on Sunday morning, November 11, 1956, will leave a perm- 
anent void in the ranks of that City. 

Louis Seymour Barnes was born July 11, 1882 at Adrian, Michigan, the 
son of Burton S. Barnes and the former Mary Louise Gilbert. His forebears 
had served in the Revolutionary War; and he was born into a family deep 
in the heritage of America. His father founded Ponca City and prepared 
the plat that is now the central area of the town. He interested settlers in 
the development by selling participation certificates in the venture, and 
from the beginning it was bound to success. 

The elder Barnes brought his son Louis, then eleven years of age, to 
the new town following the opening of the Cherokee Strip. L. S. Barnes 
was educated in the Ponca City Public Schools. From early manhood he 
was successful in his every business venture. He bought a grocery store 
located on the present site of Center Building and expanded it into the 
City’s largest department store. In 1924, he sold the business and organ- 
ized the Security Investment Company. One of the original organizers of 
the Ponca City Savings and Loan Association, he was elected its President 
in 1934, and served in this position until his death. Under his aegis, the 
institution grew from assets of less than $3 million to an excess of $48 
million. At the time of his death, it was the largest state supervised insti- 
tution of Oklahoma. In 1917, along with other civie leaders, he organized 
the Security Bank of Ponca City and served as an active member of its 
Board of Directors until his death. The character of the esteem with which 
he was held is reflected in the fact that the bank remained closed for the 
period of the services. He has served as President of the Oklahoma Savings 
and Loan League and was a Director of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Topeka. He was a member of the Advisory Council of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. He was appointed as a member of a 
Hoover Commission Sub-committee dealing with Government and private 
finance. 

On June 9, 1908 he married the former Mayme Elizabeth Davis of Perry. 
His children, all sons, now civic and business leaders in their own right, 
are Wendell Burton Barnes, Reginald D. Barnes, and Donald HB. Barnes. 
With the inheritance of leadership received from their father, each has 
been eminently successful in his chosen field. 

L. S. Barnes served as a member of the City Council of Ponca City 
and for many years as Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce. For more than thirty years, he was an active member of the 
Rotary Club and served as its President in 1930, and contributed a record 
of over thirty years’ attendance without an absence. He was a Mason and 
member and elder of the Presbyterian Church. A great builder throughout 
his business life, during the last two years he completed fine new office 
buildings for the Ponca City Savings and Loan Association in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, and was one of the leaders in the building pro- 
gram of the beautiful new First Presbyterian Church of Ponca City, dedi- 
cated in June of 1955. 

Services were on Tuesday, November 13, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ponca City, with the Reverend Arthur C. Young officiating. In- 
terment was in the I.0.0.F. Cemetery at Ponca City. Tribute typical of 
this great and fine man was from the words of Reverend Young. 

—George H. Shirk 


Oklahoma City 
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JoHN CHOUTEAU 


1860 — 1949 


John Chouteau, who departed this life on July 8, 1949, was born at 
Chouteau Station, Kansas, in 1860, the son of William Meyers and Mary 
Silverheel Chouteau. His mother was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Silverheel of Shawneetown, Kansas. The Chouteau family came to the 
Indian Territory, in the vicinity of Vinita in 1869, before either the Mis- . 

4 


souri, Kansas & Texas or the Frisco railroads had entered the boundaries 
of the present Oklahoma. John Chouteau was one of twelve children, seven, 
including himself, by the first marriage of his father, and five by the second 
marriage in 1877 to Addie McFarland of Kansas City. John Chouteau’s first 
marriage was also at Shawneetown Kansas, to Nannie Rowland, to whom 
two children were born, now Mrs. Thomas J. Arrington, of Vinita; and Mrs. 
Tom Walker, of Midland, Texas. The second marriage, which was child- 
less, was to Anna Davis in 1906, and who passed away in 1938. 

After the death of Mr. Chouteau’s second wife, his oldest daughter, — 
Mrs. Thomas J. Arrington, and her husband, came to make their home with 
“Uncle John,” as he was affectionately known by his myriad of friends in 
Craig County, and Eastern Oklahoma; then he began to give his entire 
time to a hobby of many years standing that brought out the artistic side 
of his life—the planting and cultivating of flowers in his yard that brought 
many visitors from far and wide each season to view the beauty of their 
artistic arrangement. Another hobby of his was penmanship and drawing. 
He liked to draw the pictures of his close friends and preserve them in an 
album. His talents along this line were so outstanding that he could have 
easily commercialized on either. He spoke as many as four languages and 
understood the tongue of several Indian tribes, so that in the early day he 
was frequently called upon by the courts to act as interpreter. 

John Chouteau was a member of the Odd Fellows and Rebecca lodges, 
as well as of the Christian Church. But, like his forebears, he was also 
a good business man and took a keen interest in politics. Hither he, or 
he and his father had owned several stores in Vinita, and altogether he was 
in the grocery business in that place for forty-four years. 


Because of his long residence of eighty years in the Indian Territory, 
now the State of Oklahoma, and because of his widespread acquaintance 
among the early pioneers and others of eastern Oklahoma, John Chouteau 
had a veritable storehouse of knowledge on the early history and formation 
of the present Oklahoma. His great-great grandfather, Major Jean Pierre 
Chouteau of the Chouteau fur trading interest of St. Louis induced the 
“Osages of the Oaks” to move their village from the Osage River region 
in Missouri, to the Arkansas and Verdigris rivers in Oklahoma, in 1802. 
John Chouteau could recite by the hour anecdotes and incidents of a cen- 
tury and a half ago that Major Chouteau had related to his father and his 
grandfather, Frederick Chouteau, that were handed down as a part of early 
Indian and pioneer lore in this region. So extensive was his knowledge of 
details and incidents in connection with the beginnings of what is now Okla- 
homa that he was requested to document the same so that it could be filed 
with the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis, Missouri, in what is known 
as the “Chouteau Collection” of papers and manuscripts. Other manuscripts 
were also prepared for exhibition for a memorial when erected at Salina 
to house the same, along with many objects donated by Mr. Chouteau for 
that purpose. 


—J. M. Ri 
Muskogee, Oklahoma Richardson 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF SPECIAL MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, NOVEMBER 29, 1956 


Due to the fact that the regular quarterly meeting which was to have 
been held in October had been cancelled, General William S. Key, President 
of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, called a 
special meeting of the Board for 10:00 a. m., Thursday, November 29, 1956. 
The meeting was held in the Board of Directors’ Room of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building. 


The following members answered roll call: H, B. Bass, Judge George 
L. Bowman, Kelly Brown, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, General 
William 8S. Key, R. G. Miller, R. M. Mountcastle, H. Milt Phillips, Miss 
Genevieve Seger, Colonel George H, Shirk, Judge Baxter Taylor and Judge 
Edgar S. Vaught. Excuses were received from Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, 
Joe W. Curtis, Exall English, Thomas J. Harrison, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Dr. James D. Morrison and Mrs. Willis Reed. Upon 
motion of Judge Robert A. Hefner, seconded by Dr, Emma KEstill-Harbour, 
the absent members were excused. 


Mr. R. G. Miller moved that the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting be dispensed with, and Mr. Milt Phillips seconded the motion 
which was adopted. 


The Administrative Secretary, Elmer Fraker, gave a report on the 
financial condition of the Society. In his remarks, Mr. Fraker stated 
that the Society was operating well within the state fund budget and also 
within the special fund budget. He stated that probably more money had been 
taken into the special fund, during the past year, than ever before, and that 
it was also probable that more money had been expended from that fund 
than ever before. 


The Administrative Secretary reported that he had conferred with the 
Governor and several leaders in the Legislature relative to the proposed 
budget of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He stated that all with whom 
he had talked seemed interested in having the Historical Society make as 
much progress as possible. 


Upon the request of Judge Hefner, Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mitteé, the Secretary reported on the items in the proposed budget for the 
coming biennium. The Secretary read the items which totaled $156,517.00 for 
each of the next two years. In this amount was included requests for 
operating expenses, salaries, capital improvements, and highway markers. 
Judge George L. Bowman moved that the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee be accepted, and Dr. Harbour seconded. The motion was put and 


unanimously adopted. 


The Secretary reported that he had attended a Legislative Committee 
meeting where the proposal for the creation of a Historic Sites Commission 
had been discussed and approved. A general discussion of this topic was 
had among the members of the Board, during which the unanimous opinion 
was voiced that all such duties were already being carried on by the 
Historical Society and that these duties should continue to be delegated 
to the Society. It was generally agreed that the objectives sought by those 
sponsoring a Historical Sites Commission were worthy and commendable 
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there was great need for much work of that type being done in Okla- 
Fone but that the Oklahoma Historical Society could do the job better than 
any one if properly financed for such undertakings. Judge Hefner moved 
and Judge Edgar S. Vaught seconded a motion requesting the Secretary 
to provide the President of the Board with information as to the historic 
sites now being cared for by the Oklahoma Historical Society. The motion 
was adopted. 


Mr. Fraker called attention to the fact that the annual dues for member- 
ship in the Oklahoma Historical Society were $2.00 per year, which was 
$1.00 less than the subscription to the Chronicles. He pointed out that one 
could buy a membership in the Society. and receive the Chronicles at less 
cost than by merely being a subscriber to the Chronicles, He recommended 
that annual dues be increased to $3.00. Mr. Miller moved that the annual 
dues of the Society be raised to $3.00 effective January 1, 1957. Dr. L. 
Wayne Johnson seconded the motion which was put and carried. 


When the matter of properly displaying the Ferdinandino Collection 
was brought up, Dr. Johnson moved that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to arrange for the purchase of an appropriate case for exhibiting 
the collection. The motion was seconded by Judge Vaught and adopted by 
the Board. President Key requested that Colonel George Shirk serve with 
the Executive Committee in helping select the proper display case. . 


It was pointed out by the Secretary that for a considerable time the 
repair and reconditioning of the old stagecoach had been under consideration. 
He stated that Mr. John D. Frizzell had offered to recondition the stage- 
coach for $300.00. It was moved by Dr. Johnson and seconded by Colonel 
Shirk that the Society accept Mr. Frizzell’s offer, and that payment be 
made from whatever funds are available. The motion was adopted. 


Dr. Harbour called attention to the fact that Mrs. C. E. Cook had 
expended $130.00 for additional expenses incurred in visiting museums 
while on a trip to the United Daughters of the Confederacy Convention in 
Los Augeles, California. Mr. Phillips moved that $100.00 be allowed Mrs. Cook 
for these added expenditures. Miss Genevieve Seger observed that if Mrs. 
Cook had been told by the Secretary to take the trips then she should have 
all of her extra expenses paid. Mr, Phillips then withdrew his motion and 
seconded Miss Seger’s motion, which was passed. 


Mr. Fraker announced that the new Historical Society brochure was in 
the process of being prepared and should be ready for distribution within 
another sixty days. He stated that he believed it would be possible for the 
Society to get out some folders to be given free to people visiting the 
Historical Society Building. It was suggested by Mr. Phillips that all 
bulletins and brochures put out by the Historical Society during the coming 


year have the motif of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Oklahoma 
displayed. 


Work of the Microfilm Committee was outlined by Colonel Shirk. He 
reported that the Society was acquiring microfilm copies of 72 tract books 
in the General Land Office in Washington, D. C., which is the land descrip- 
tion record for each quarter section of land in western Oklahoma. He stated 
that Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, a member of the Board, who is now in 


Washington, D. C., doing research work, had assisted in making arrangements 
for the purchase of this microfilm, 


General Key presented an architect’s drawing of the proposed McLain 
War Memorial with its planned location north and east of the Historical 
Society Building as an annex thereto. He stated that the building would 
face the north and would conform to the architectural design of the original 
building and would greatly enhance the appearance of the north side of the 
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building. It would be two stories high with a full basement. The basement 
and first floor would provide space for a War Museum with room for 
historical exhibits, flags and histories of units of all branches of the Armed 
Services in which Oklahomans served. The top floor would provide ample 
office space for all veterans organizations, together with the War Veterans 
Commission, now occupying needed office space in various sections of the 
Historical Building. The cost of the building, including air conditioning 
throughout, would be approximately $425,000.00 which amount was being re- 
quested of the Legislature with the approval of the Governor and of the Com- 
mission appointed by him to erect a suitable war memorial honoring Lt. 
Gen. Raymond S. McLain and all other war veterans of Oklahoma. The 
operation of the War Memorial would be under the supervision of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. After a general discussion of the matter, Mr. 
Phillips moved that the Board reaffirm its previous endorsement of the plan 
for the building of the McLain War Memorial, and that the membership of 
the Society be requested to give its wholehearted support in this matter. 
_ motion was seconded by Mr. R. M, Mountcastle and unanimously 
adopted. 


Attention was called by Mr. H. B. Bass to a map of Oklahoma that had 
recently been put out by the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company commemorating 
the Oklahoma Golden Jubilee year. Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion 
that the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company be commended on putting out the 
map. Judge Vaught seconded the motion which was adopted by the Board. 


It was suggested by Dr. Johnson that the Board meetings were probably 
too brief to properly transact all the business that was brought before it. 
He suggested that the Board eat lunch together as a means of having more 
time for general discussions. Judge Vaught moved that at the January 
quarterly meeting arrangements be made for lunch to be served in the 
Board of Directors’ Room, and that the regular meeting be extended 
through that time. The motion was seconded by Dr. Johnson and carried. 


Mr, Miller, Chairman of the Annual Tour Committee, announced that 
the 1957 Tour dates have been set for May 16, 17 and 18. He said the Tour 
would use the Western Hills Lodge as its main point of activity, and that 
the Tour would cover much of northeastern Oklahoma. He said that details 
for various stops would be worked out at a later date. Mr. Miller reported 
that he had secured special rates at the Lodge and that it was planned for the 
tourists to spend two nights there. He reported that he had been advised 
that a Texas group was planning to make a tour of the Butterfield Mail 
Route in that state. He said that a portion of the Oklahoma Tour would be 
over the Butterfield Route in Oklahoma. He mentioned that the Old Trails 
group in Texas was planning on making a rerun of the Western Trail which 
erossed Oklahoma on its way to Dodge City, Kansas. This trail entered 
Oklahoma at Doans Crossing near the present city of Altus, and crossed into 
Kansas northwest of Buffalo, Oklahoma. Mr. Miller remarked that it might 
be possible for a group representing the Oklahoma Historical Society to 
accompany the Texans on their trip across Oklahoma. 


A resolution relative to the preservation and protection of properties 
at old Fort Gibson was presented and read by Mr. Mountcastle, who moved 
that it be adopted. The motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and was adopted 
by the Board. Copies of the resolution were made a part of these minutes 


and are attached hereto, 

Lists of new Life and Annual members were presented. Dr. Harbour 
moved and Judge Bowman seconded that they be accepted. The motion was 
adopted. 


Upon the presentation of a list of gifts and donations that had been 
given sis the Soaiety during the past quarter, Miss Seger moved that such 
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donations and gifts be accepted. Mr. Kelly Brown seconded this motion, 
which was adopted. 


General Key paid a brief tribute to Mrs. Jessie R. Moore who had 
recently passed away. In his remarks, General Key said that her passing was 
a great loss to the Society where she had long been a faithful member, and © 
for many years had served as Treasurer. A committee composed of Judge 
Taylor, Mr. Phillips and Colonel Shirk was appointed by General Key to 
draft an appropriate resolution relative to the death of Mrs. Moore. 


It was moved by Judge Bowman, seconded by Colonel Shirk, and adopted 
by the Board that the meeting adjourn. 


Ww. S. Key 
President 
Elmer L. Fraker 
Secretary 
GIFTS PRESENTED 
LIBRARY: 


An Appreciation Scroll to the Hon. Wm. J. Bryan. 
Donor: Muriel H. Wright. 


The Salter Music Collection, consisting of 76 pieces of Sacred music, 
Common Prayer, 1886 and Hymnal of Protestant Episcopal Church, 1874. 
Donor: Mrs. George W. Salter. 


A Brief History of Deyo Mission, 1893-1951, (Lawton, Okla.), and From 
Sun Worship to Christian Faith (Missions-International Baptist Maga- 
zine, volume 150, #7, September, 1952) 

Donor: H. F. Gilbert, 1651 Elwood, Pomona, California. 


Photo of J, B. Thoburn, Rey. H. B. Collins and Claude E. Hensley. 
Donor: Claude BE. Hensley, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


: 


Harpers Magazine. (Vol. 10. December 1854 to May, 1855). 
Donor: Col. George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


a. = 


Colonists of New England and Nova Scotia. The Burgess and Hickman 
Families. 1956. 


Donor: Kenneth IF. Burgess, Chicago 3, Tl. 


History of Our Times. (Vol. 3, 1952) 
Donor: Elmer L. Fraker Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society. 1 


The Mellennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World. #52. A study 
of the writings of Geronimo de Mendieta (1525-1604) by Leddy Phelan. 
and 


The Carolina Chronicle of Dr. Francis Le Jau, 1806-1717. (Vol. 53) 
Donor: The University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Jeffersows Fine Arts Library by William B. O'Neal, Professor of Architec- 
ture, University of Virginia. 
Donor: University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


The Religious Press in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865, by Henry 
Smith Stroupe. 


Historical Papers of Trinity College Historical Society. 
: Donor: Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of America (Cleveland, Ohio, 1956) Cone 
ference on the writing of Religious History, Dec. 1, 1955. 
: Donor: The American Jewish History Center. 
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22 Copies “Prisoner of War Bulletins” (1948-44-45, A. R. C. Germany) 
Donor: Mrs. John H. Shirk, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Constitution of the State of Oklahoma (1907) ; Constitutional Amend- 
~ ments enacted thru the Initiative and Referendum (1914) ; Railroad 
map of Oklahoma (1917) ; 


Labor Laws of the State of Oklahoma (1923) ; Election Laws (Primary and 
General) of the State of Oklahoma (1924); Directory of the State 
ie Reggae (1924; Oklahoma Real Estate Commission. Law creating 

Donor: Stuart A. Rice, Okla. City. 


The Golden Anniversary, 1904-1954, Evangelical Lutheran Chureh of the 
Redeemer, Burkhart, Wisconsin. 
Donor: Evangelical Lutheran Church, Sunday, Nov. 15, 1954, 


History of the Afton Methodist Church, Afton, Minn., 1854-1954. 
Donor: Esther C. Robb, Afton, Minn. 


Agricultural Developments in North Carolina, 1783-1850. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. 
Donor: Cornelius Oliver Cathey. 


Five magazine and newspaper clippings of the Hefner Family History and 
one photograph of four generations of the family. 
Donor: Judge R. A. Hefner, Oklahoma City. 


20 items consisting of pictures, brochures, etc., on R. R. history, transporta- 
tion and industrial scenes; 8 Oklahoma photo prints including 2 churches; 
5 special color prints of Boothill Graveyard, Tombstone, Arizona; 5 
special photocards of Virginia City Nevada; 1 picture from “Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper” (natural) gas field of Indiana, dated 
Jan, 18, 1889); 1 65th Annual Report, Railroad Commission of Texas 
(1956). 

Donor: Mr. and Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 1881-1956 
Donor: Carey Lumber Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Journal of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Convention of the Diocese, 


January 25th and 26th, 1956. 
Donor: The Protestant Episcopal Church of Oklahoma. 


History and Development of Fabrics. 11 leaflets (Rayon) 
Donor: American Viscose Corporation, New York City. 


Annual Report, March 15, 1956-University of Colorado Development Fund. 
General Series 859. 
Donor: University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Native Grasses, Legumes and Herbs. Sections 1 and 2 of a Series Pasture 


and Range Plants. 
Donor: Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla, 


To Advance Human Welfare. 
Donor: The Ford Foundation. 
Rail Transit and the Winning of Wars, by General James A. Van Fleet, 


U. S. Army (retired). ; 
Donor: Association of American Railroads, March 19, 1956, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


The Betrayal of German Ornes, by Guidad Trujillo. 
poner The Dominican Press Society, Dominican Pepublic, 1956. 
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The John Franklin Shafroth Collection, 1854-1922. 
Donor: State Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


The History of Glass Containers. ; 
Donor: Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, New York 16, N. Y, 


Address delivered by Wm. T. Faricy, President, before National Association 
of Shippers Ady. Board, Oct. 18, 1955. , 
Donor: American Association of Railroads, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stephen Crane, 1871-1900; An Exhibition of his Writings. ; 
Donor: Columbia University Libraries, New York City. 


Forest History Sources of the United States and Canada. 
Donor: History Foundation, Inc. Saint Paul, Minn. 1956. 


Martin Kellogg, “The Centenarian”. Ancestry, Life and Descendants of 
Martin Kellogg of Bronson, Huron Co,, Ohio, 1786-1892 (1954) 
Donor: Dale C. Kellogg. 


Annual Report, Headlines of 1955. 

This is Tree Farming; 

It’s a Tree Country; 

Facts about the Nation’s Lumber Industry, 1956 ed. 
Oklahoma Forest Facts, 1956 ed. 

The Nation’s Wood Preserving Industry, 1956; 

The Wood Pulp Industry, 1956; 


Bibliography of Teaching Aids on America’s Forests and Forest Industries 
(1956-57). 
Donor: American Forestry Products Industries, Washington 6, D. C. 


MUSEUM : 


Black silk parasol with gold handle; feather fan; silk fan; white beaver hat. 
Donor: Mrs. George Mason, Oklahoma City. 


Flag with 46 stars. 
Donor: Mrs. L. P. Hampton, Oklahoma City. 


Minature grass house and minature tepee. 
Donor: Miss, Hazel K. Black, Oklahoma City. 


Lamp, doll, beads, dishes, pitcher, sewing basket. 
Donor: Mrs. Myrtle Hazel Brown, Oklahoma City. 


Cane made of buffalo horns. 
Donor: Mrs. W. H. Miller, Vici, Okla. 


Booklets and clippings on Indian life; booklets on Indian Schools. 
Donor: Mrs. Floyd Diacon, Oklahoma City. 


Christmas card, 1897. 
Donor: Col. Horace K. Speed, Jr, Alexandriz, Va. 


Baby shoe, lace collar, black dress, white petticoat, black silk basque dress, 
fans, 12 baby dresses and slips, baby cap, baby coat, woolen undershirt 
baby comb and brush set, pair white baby shoes, pair child’s brown 
leather gloves: long white baby coat; piece of marble from original 
oe Ay ae White House; section of the original floor beams of the 


Donor: Col Horace K. Speed, Jr., Alexandria, Va. 


: 
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Pictures received for Museum: 
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| Picture of Col. Horace Speed, Jr. on metal frame; five pictures of Col. 
Horace Speed, Jr. at different ages; two pictures of Horace Speed, 8r.; 


two pictures of Mrs. Horace Speed, Sr. 
. Horace Speed, Jr, 


Donor: Col. 


Alexandria, Va. 


Camp Doris, Cloud Chief, Oklahoma in 1889. 


Donor: 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS: 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


s. Wilson W. Starr 
. Walter J. Arnote 

. Harry H. Chaney 
. Owen Wimberly 


Mrs. Jean Hingeley Robbins 
Miss Pearl R. Scales 
Mrs. Annie M. Sooter 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


Haskell Paul 
. Ulys Webb 
. Kenneth Abernathy 


Mr. W. O. Allen 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Mr 
Mr 


. William B. Cleghorn 
. Walter G. Trornton 


Mr. Robert Falls 


Mr: 


s. D. A. Yates 


Mr. M. R Neal 


Mr 


. J. H. Reeve 


Miss Isabel Work 


Mr 


s. Augusta I, C. Metcalfe 
. Julius H. Almond 

. Edward J. Aud 

. Page Belcher, Jr. 

. John Willard Bowers 

. Frank Carter 

. Truman C. DeFoe 


. Stephen Jackson England 


. Harold L. Gasaway 


. Joe P, Giles 

. Norman Harris 

. Frederick G. Hudson 
. George E. Osborn 


. WwW. J. Otjen 

. J.-B. Payne 

, Ralph W. Wyatt 
. Joe M. Whitaker 
. Alfred C. Ford 


Mr 
General T. H. DeShazo 
Dr. E. B. Dunlap 


Mr 


. T. A. Dyer 


Dr. Walter D. Atha 


Mr. 


. Joe Ervin 


Mrs, Harriet W. O’Leary 
Mr. Lawrence BH. Zane 
Dr. C. C. Bush, Jr. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


s. Charles E. Brown 
s. L. T. Fowler 
. H. J. Garrett 


Mrs. Ira Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Alva, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 


Okeene, Okla. 
Okla. City, Okla. 


” 


Pauls Valley. Okla. 
Skiatook, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Anadarko, Okla. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Avery, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Dewey, Okla, 
Durant, Okla. 
Durham, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 

” 


Eufaula, Okla. 
Fort Gibson, Okla. 
Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Lawton, Okla. 

” 


Maud, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 
” 


Miami, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


” 
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Mrs. Pearl I, Glass 

Dr. R. Q. Goodwin 

Mr. G. HE. Killian 

Mrs. P. R. Kirk 

Mrs. Olga Lindsey 

Mrs. Harry H. Link 

Miss Louise Link 

Mrs. Johnston Murray, Jr. 
Dr, Wm. B. Thompson 


Mrs. Sammie Fullerton Nolly 


Mrs. Russell Wagoshe 
Mrs. Lea Hill 

Mrs. Claude Hendon 

Mrs. Otis O. Fox 

Mrs. Walter Wood 

Mr. Clem Van Griffin 
Mr. Robert L. Bradley 
Dr. Donald L. Brawner 
Dr. Henry A. Brocksmith 
Dr. John D, Capehart 
Mr. M. EB. Dale 

Mrs. Mary Dean Daniel 
Mr. John P. Rucker 

Mr. LeRoy B. Shirley 
Mr. Alvin Seamster, Mayor 
Mr. James W. Covington 
Mr. Willard S. Moore 
Mr. Maurice K, Ramsey 
Mr. George Milburn 
Mrs. Graham Fowler 
Mr. Marion FE. Blacknall 
Mr. Gus Robinson 

Mr. George HE. Blackstone 
Mrs. Arthur O’Dair 

Mr. A. R. Jones, Jr. 
Mr. W. E, Dunkel 

Mrs. C. C. Casey 


Poteau, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 


” 


Stillwater, Okla, 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Tulsa 
” 
93 


Bentonville, Ark. 
Tampa, Florida 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Denison, Texas 


San Angelo, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Falls Church, Va. 
White Stone, Va. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 
to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three dol. 
lars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of mem- 
bership is recommended to those who are about to join the Society. 
It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all trouble 
incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholastic -degrées, "Lf > amy. co. aan eg 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations :.......-.220222.--. 
MALTA PY: BOPVICE $2.05 <n. ~mcceacs accep nce sau cencupanseecdasedaie eso ent ae 


Oem mn een wen ween wee een ween wwe nnnne 
te ne ew eee nee nn nn en ee eee eens 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the Editor and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $3.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life mem- 
bership may be secured upon the payment of $50.00. All 
dues and correspondence relating thereto should be sent 
direct to the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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